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INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Legislation  and  National  Security  Subcommittee 

OF  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  12:10  p.m.,  in  room 
2154,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Al 
McCandless,  and  WilHam  F.  dinger,  Jr. 

Also  present:  Representative  John  L.  Mica. 

Staff  present:  James  C.  Turner,  staff  director;  Miranda  G. 
Katsoyannis,  professional  staff  member;  Chervl  G.  Matcho  and 
Bennie  B.  Williams,  clerks;  and  Jane  O.  Cobb,  minority  profes- 
sional staff. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  CONYERS 

Mr.  Conyers.  Good  morning.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

We  have  Ben  Gilman,  with  Charlie  Rangel,  here.  Is  he  in  the 
room?  I  guess  he  isn't. 

Charles  Rangel  headed  up  our  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  and  has  been  a  key  player  for  many  years  in 
the  Congpress  on  drug  issues.  He  now  is  chairman  of  the  Speaker's 
Congressional  Task  Force  on  Narcotics.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  begin  this  discussion. 

This  hearing  is  being  put  together  at  the  request  of  our  departing 
colleague,  Al  McCandless,  who  wanted  to  more  clearly  look  at 
interdiction;  and  I  would  like  him  to  make  an  opening  comment. 

And  then,  Chairman  Rangel,  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  your 
comments,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Lee  Brown.  Thanks  for  your  time 
and  your  presence  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you,  my  friend  and  chairman. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Al  McCandless,  after  12  years,  is  going  to  be  leav- 
ing the  103d  Congress,  and  we  are  delighted  that  he  has  been  with 
us  over  this  period  of  time.  We  have  accomplished  many  things, 
held  good  oversight  hearings  and  we  are  going  to  be  sorry  to  see 
you  leave,  Al.  We  would  like  to  hear  your  comments  about  the 
international  drug  control  efforts  and  the  drug  czar's  office  and 
other  related  matters. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Conyers  follows:] 

(1) 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Michigan 

The  Subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Today  we  continue  our  oversi^t  of  drug 
control  eflbrts  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

These  efforts  seek  two  objectives — cutting  the  supply  of  drugs,  and  curbing  the  de- 
mand for  them.  Let's  be  frank,  most  drug  policy  experts  agree  that  our  past  eflbrts 
have  not  significantly  deterred  Americans  from  spending  over  $49  billion  a  year  on 
drugs.  Nor  nave  they  stemmed  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

AAer  our  government  had  devoted  over  $52  bilUon  on  drug  control  eflbrts,  the 
Clinton  Adnunistration  has  begun  to  implement  a  new  drug  control  strategy  that 
changes  our  approach  on  both  the  problem  of  supply  and  that  of  demand. 

On  the  demand  side,  this  new  strategy  recognizes  what  the  experts  have  been 
saying  all  along — that  there  is  a  strong  link  between  hardcore  drug  use  and  its 
health  and  crime  consequences  to  society.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Administration 
has  proposed  increased  funding  for  treatment  and  prevention  efforts  to  a  record 
level  $5.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1995,  or  41  percent  of  the  total  drug  control  budget, 
demonstrating  its  commitment  to  closing  the  gap  between  funding  for  supply  and 
demand  reduction  programs. 

On  the  supply  side,  this  new  strategy  haB  changed  the  emphasis  in  our  inter- 
national drug  programs  from  the  past  concentration  on  an  interdiction-based  policy 
to  an  approach  vmich  becomes  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy  goals.  Today 
we  will  be  focussing  particular  attention  on  this  change  in  our  approach  to  the  sup- 
ply side  of  the  drug  equation. 

Specifically,  the  new  supply  strategy  stresses  three  key  components. 

First,  it  provides  additional  assistance  to  the  so-called  "source"  countries — Bolivia, 
Colombia  and  Peru.  This  aid  helps  these  nations  address  the  root  causes  of  drug 
production  and  trafficking  through  sustainable  development,  stronger  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  cooperative  programs  to  counter  drug  traffickers. 

Second,  the  strategy  targets  drug  trafficking  organizations  for  international  law 
enforcement  actions. 

Third,  it  emphasizes  more  selective  and  flexible  interdiction  programs  near  the 
U.S.  border,  in  the  transit  zones  and  in  source  countries. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  new  approach  will  work  better  than  the  earlier 
strategy.  As  such,  I  strongly  encourage  Dr.  Brown  to  exercise  the  new  authorities 
of  his  office  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

So  today,  we  will  examine  this  new  approach  and  how  well  it  is  working.  We  are 
joined  by  Conn«ssmen  Rangel  and  Oilman,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  Lee  Brown,  and  representatives  of  the  GAO,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  We 
lode  forward  to  their  testimony. 

Before  we  begin,  I  now  turn  to  my  colleague  Al  McCandless,  who  is  responsible 
for  our  holding  today's  hearing.  Al  is  retiring  after  this  session  of  Congress,  and  this 
is  his  fmtd  hearing  as  a  menwer  of  Government  Operations.  We  thank  you  for  your 
contribution  to  the  Conunittee  and  the  Congress,  and  I  would  now  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  any  opening  comments. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  convening  this 
very  important  hearing  on  our  national  drug  strategy  as  it  relates 
to  programs  and  activities  in  the  source  countries,  Colombia,  Bo- 
livia, and  Peru. 

I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  committee's  oversight  of  our 
national  drug  strategy  since  the  inception  of  the  drug  czar's  office 
5  years  ago.  I  have  traveled  the  Andean  region  a  number  of  times 
over  that  period — and  prior  to  that,  I  might  add — and  have  seen 
firsthand  the  dangerous  and  difficult  situations  faced  by  these 
countries  as  they  attempt  to  curtail  the  illegal  activities  of  the  drug 
cartels. 

Assistant  Secretary  Brian  Sheridan,  our  Defense  Department 
witness  today,  is  also  acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  in  our 
antinarcotics  activities.  A  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  in  a  helicopter 
that  was  fired  upon  while  carrying  out  a  drug  operation  in  Colom- 
bia. 


The  ability  of  the  Andean  countries  to  make  a  significant  impact 
on  drug  production  £uid  trafficking  is  hampered  not  only  by  the  car- 
tel's strength  and  firepower,  but  by  these  countries'  scarce  re- 
sources, firail  infrastructures,  political  unrest,  corruption,  weak  ju- 
dicial and  correctional  institutions  and  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles,  however,  personal  commitment  among 
Colombians,  Bolivians,  and  Peruvians  on  the  front  lines  has  been 
strong  and  valiant.  That  commitment  is  evidenced  by  the  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  struggle 
against  the  drug  cartels. 

Our  own  personal  frontline  commitment  can  also  be  measured  in 
loss  of  life.  Most  recently,  on  August  27,  1994,  five  DEA  agents 
gave  their  lives  while  on  an  antinarcotics  mission  in  the  Upper 
Huallaga  Valley  in  Peru.  In  spite  of  any  unresolved  political  debate 
that  may  be  taking  place  on  the  merits  of  the  antinarcotics  pro- 
gram  we  support,  it  is  imperative  that  those  persons  planning  and 
assigning  funds  to  our  drug  strategy  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
programs  which  ask  men  and  women  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 
We  must  commit  to  these  programs  100  percent  in  terms  of  train- 
ing, equipment  and  resources.  We  must  give  our  frontline  person- 
nel the  best  tools  available  to  do  their  jobs,  or  we  should  not  be 
asking  them  to  do  it. 

Thorough  oversight  over  the  Andean  strategy  is  very  important, 
but  distance,  language  and  cultural  differences  make  it  difficult.  As 
a  result,  Congress  must  rely  on  hearings  like  this  one  to  find  out 
what  we  are  doing,  what  the  problems  are,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  fix  them. 

Today,  I  am  seeking  some  reassurance  by  our  witnesses,  espe- 
cially our  drug  czar,  that  future  strategies  give  priority  funding 
and  resources  to  risk-laden  activities.  Obviously,  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  need  clear  direction  about  the  dedication  of 
resources  needed  for  these  dangerous  overseas  operations. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  conven- 
ing this  hearing,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Maloney  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Carolyn  B.  Maloney,  a  Representative  in 
Ck)NGR£ss  From  the  State  of  New  York 

Thank  vou  Mr.  Chtdrman  for  holding  this  oversi^t  hearing  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  on  international  drug  control.  Drug  abuse  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  our  nation  and  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  in  detail  our  current  policies. 

On  November  3rd  of  last  year  President  Clinton  signed  a  policy  directive  which 
provided  a  framework  for  VS.  international  drug  control  efforts.  Based  on  a  com- 
prehensive review  by  the  National  Security  Council,  this  directive  represented  a 
shift  away  from  a  policy  based  largely  on  an  interdiction-based  strategy  to  one 
which  gave  more  equal  weight  to  the  demand  reduction  tactics  of  prevention  and 
treatment. 

The  current  drug  control  policy  has  also  shifted  several  aspects  of  the  supply 
interdiction  program  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  more  flexibility  and  efficiency.  This 
oversight  hearing  is  an  attempt  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  these  newly  instituted 
policies. 

The  war  on  drugs  continues  to  be  one  of  this  nations  most  pressing  national  prior- 
ities. This  hearing  is  an  important  effort  to  guarantee  the  eftectiveness  of  our  drug 
control  policy  and  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  attention  to  it. 


Mr.  CohfYERS.  Chairman  Rangel,  you  have  been  at  this  business 
over  many  years,  probably  a  couple  of  decades.  You  have  traveled 
extensively  in  the  source  countries;  and  we  could  benefit  from  an 
overview  of  how  you  see  our  new  strategies  moving  into  place,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  how  we  deal  with  the  very  difficult  issue  of 
interdiction  and  trying  to  regionalize  the  process.  Your  comments 
on  other  strategies  that  you  would  want  to  put  on  the  record  are 
also  welcomed. 

We  welcome  you  back  to  our  committee.  I  have  been  before  your 
committee  as  well,  and  was  once  a  Member. 

Ben  Oilman  has  just  walked  in,  so  if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  ask 
him  to  join  you  at  the  table.  We  have  his  statement  and  yours. 
They  will  be  reproduced  in  full  in  the  record,  but  why  dont  you 
start  oflT?  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  certainly,  I  am  glad 
to  have  my  partner  for  a  couple  of  decades,  Ben  Oilman,  join  with 
me.  We  differ  on  so  many  political  things,  but  this  is  one  area 
where  we  find  ourselves  working  in  harmony,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Let  me  thank  Mr.  McCandless — someone  who  has  given  so  much 
of  his  life  to  public  service  to— for  giving  this  priority.  I  want  to  tell 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  that  I  can 
think  of  no  single  issue  that  is  more  important  than  the  one  before 
this  committee  this  aflemoon. 

What  really  breaks  my  heart  and  causes  me  so  much  disappoint- 
ment is  to  see  the  time  that  we  can  put  in  discussing  when  the 
troops  leave  Haiti,  when  or  whether  we  should  go  into  Panama,  the 
question  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  which 
now  stands  on  the  brink  of  having  the  Congress  come  back  to  deal 
with  this  question,  and  the  international  focus  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement.  I  think  our  country  is  trying  to  say 
that  we  are  going  into  an  era  not  fighting  Communism,  but  trying 
to  get  an  upper  hand  on  the  competition  that  is  going  to  deal  with 
world  trade. 

And  I  believe  that.  We  are  losing  jobs  in  America.  The  poor  are 
getting  poorer  because  the  low-skilled  jobs  are  gone.  Immigrants 
are  coming  in;  they  can  no  longer  do  the  garment  work  because  we 
are  now  going  into  high  tech.  How  can  we  compete  in  high  tech 
against  the  Asians  and  the  European  Common  Market  with  mil- 
lions of  our  people  in  jail,  millions  scheduled  to  go  to  jail,  kids 
being  bom  where  1  out  of  4,  just  because  they  are  male,  just  be- 
cause they  are  black,  are  going  to  end  up  in  jail. 

And  while  we  determine  who  gets  Most  Favored  Nation  treaties, 
I  don't  ever  recall,  in  the  24  vears  I  have  been  in  this  Congress, 
the  Congress  standing  up  ana  saying,  America  could  lose  the  big 
one  if  we  don't  focus  on  this. 

And  the  question  has  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  engine  that 
causes  these  problems  is  consumption,  are  we  going  to  recognize, 
Mr.  McCandless,  that  the  moneys  that  are  involved  in  narcotic  traf- 
ficking defy  effective,  courageous  police  activities  as  well  as  good 
government? 


It  defies  it.  I  have  been  in  Colombia.  I  have  been  in  the  Andean 
country.  I  have  seen  dedicated  people;  they  get  killed.  People  come 
up;  they  shoot  ministers,  they  shoot  judges,  they  kill  Presidential 
candidates.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  we  nave  the  finest  police  you 
want  to  see.  They  walk  into  apartments,  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  there.  They  take  10,000.  they  turn  in  the  rest. 

I  am  telline  you,  it  is  a  way  oi  life,  you  cannot  compete. 

We  have  kids  that  can't  read  or  write  that  deal  with  millions  of 
dollars.  They  don't  even  know  how  to  spend  it,  but  if  you  take  a 
look  and  see  how  these  kids  are  willing  to  go  to  jail,  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  ought  to  focus  on.  I  am  returning  to  three  strikes  and 
you  are  out,  death  penalties,  mandatory  sentences.  Do  what  you 
nave  to  do  politically  to  get  elected,  but  what  is  this  business  about 
people  not  being  afraid  to  go  to  jail?  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  kids  not  being  afraid  to  go  to  jails^  not  being  afiraid  of  re- 
turning to  jail.  Hey,  this  is  something  different.  We  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  that.  I  suggest  we  take  a  look  at  something  else. 

What  is  this  business  about  kids  not  being  afraid  to  die?  About 
going  to  funerals  when  they  are  nine,  ten,  fifteen  years  old,  run- 
ning around  with  automatic  weapons  killing  kids  they  don't  know, 
knowing  that  these  kids  will  come  by  and  shoot  them? 

What  is  this  business  of  girls  just  making  babies  like  they  are 
dolls,  knowing  that  they  are  in  poverty  and  that  their  kids  are 
going  to  be  in  poverty?  Has  God  taken  away  their  minds?  No.  It 
means  that  there  is  nothing  to  live  for.  There  is  no  point  of  mar- 
riage and  raise  a  family. 

There  is  no  job  to  lose.  There  is  no  family  structure,  there  is  no 
investment  to  create  productive  citizens;  and  any  time  you  can  go 
to  jail  and  get  three  meals,  health  care,  air-conditioning,  adult  su- 
pervision, and  more  important  than  anything  else,  peer  respect, 
means  tifiat  we  are  not  investing  in  the  communities.  We  find  that 
America  thinks  that  tJiey  can  give  up  on  these  kids.  And  if  you  give 
up  on  a  community,  if  you  give  up  on  the  kids,  what  is  this  busi- 
ness about  just  saying  no? 

Just  say  no  to  what?  What  have  you  got  to  lose  if  you  have  no 
education,  if  you  have  no  training,  if  you  have  no  home,  if  you  have 
no  job,  if  you  have  no  hope?  And  if  vou  don't  appreciate  the  pres- 
sures, value  of  life  and  liberty  and  removal  from  incarceration, 
then  all  of  this  business  about  declaring  war  and  creating  a  strat- 
egy to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

But  if  we  did  have  a  strategy,  it  certainly  hasn't  raised  the  level 
that  I  think— the  level  of  seriousness  that  I  think  that  it  should. 

Who  declared  the  war  in  the  first  place?  Every  President  that  I 
have  known  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  has  declared  the  war, 
even  though,  in  all  due  respect  to  President  Clinton,  I  don't  remem- 
ber any  massive  declaration  on  his  part.  He  did  say  that  he  would 
appoint  a  Secretary,  a  drug  czar,  give  him  Cabinet  status,  but  I 
don't  recall  the  war.  But  maybe  that  is  to  his  credit  because  that 
is  all  I  have  heard  is  about  a  war. 

But  I  have  never  heard  a  Secretary  of  State  say  that  this  war 
is  so  serious,  to  the  President,  t^at  we  are  goin|j  to  countries  and 
tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  really  be  actively  mvolved  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  growth  of  heroin — of  opium,  rather — and  of  coca  leaf 
and  marijuana;  and  even  though  we  have  violent  people  that  go 


and  they  serve  and  they  die,  when  last  have  we  heard  from  Sec- 
retary Warren  Christopher?  I  mean,  if  we  have  a  war,  isn't  he  sup- 
posed to  be  around  someplace  talking  about  what  our  related  pol- 
icy? 

In  all  due  respect  to  him,  I  haven't  heard  any  Secretary  of  State 
say  what  is  our  foreign  policy  as  it  relates  to  Mexico?  Are  we  so 
anxious  to  improve  our  trade  relationship  that  we  can't  talk  about 
70  percent  of  our  drugs  that  come  into  the  United  States  come 
through  Mexico?  Is  that  offensive  to  our  friends  in  Mexico? 

If  85  percent  of  heroin  and  an  ever-growing  tonnage  of  it  is  com- 
ing into  this — into  America,  it  is  coming  from  Southeast  Asia,  and 
we  can  identify  that  the  overwhelming  amount  of  that  is  coming 
out  of  Burma  into  Thailand,  and  that  is  what  comes  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  going  more  sind  more  into  Europe.  Have  we  heard 
anj^hing  from  our  State  Department  on  that? 

Would  you  believe  that  our  Secretary,  our  drug  czar,  can't  go  into 
Burma?  Will  you  believe,  we  don't  even  have  a  relationship  in 
terms  of  discussing  drugs  with  them  because  the  State  Department 
says  you  can't  talk  drugs  unless  you  talk  human  rights;  you  can't 
talk  both  at  the  same  time,  and  so  we  don't  even  have  an  ambas- 
sador there. 

We  are  just  talking  human  rights,  and  the  stuff  is  coming  into 
my  neighborhood  and  people  ask,  well,  what  are  you  doing? 

I  said,  well,  we  can  go  to  Thailand,  but  we  don't  recognize 
Burma.  But  we  recognize  the  tons  and  massive  tons  of  misery  and 
destruction  that  is  going  into  the  poorer  communities. 

Oh,  we  have  improved  the  education  of  those  people  that  have 
got  something  to  lose;  cocaine  is  dramatically  down,  crack  is  dra- 
matically up.  As  hope  goes  down,  crack  goes  up. 

And  so  with  the  war,  what  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I 
assume  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  that  is  in  charge — and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  kept  a  secret  as  to  where  he  is  in  this,  but 
they  say,  well,  after  all,  that  is  really  supply.  You  really  have  to 
deal  wi^  demand. 

I  don't  remember  hearing  from  the  Secretary  of  Education  on 
this,  to  be  honest  with  you.  I  mean,  he  is  the  one  that  is  supposed 
to  he  out  there  explaining  to  the  kids  that  this  is  a  national — this 
is  a  national  security — this  is  how  we  are  going  to  be  competitive. 
Our  kids  are  not  going  to  want  drugs  because  they  are  going  to 
learn  to  do  so  much  with  their  lives  they  can't  afford  the  risk  of 
drugs. 

Then,  of  course,  they  say  you  have  to  deal  with  rehabilitation.  All 
I  know  is  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  this  rehabili- 
tation is  a  big  joke.  They  reduce  the  body's  need  for  the  drug.  They 
give  you  self-esteem.  They  kick  you  out,  and  you  still  can't  get  a 
job.  You  still  don't  have  job  training,  and  you  are  in  the  same — 70 
percent  of  them  return  to  drugs  and  return  to  jails. 

And,  of  course,  if  we  are  talking  about  protecting  our  borders, 
forget  it,  because  all  the  military  in  the  world  won't  be  able  to  stop 
drugs  from  crossing  the  borders  as  long  as  we  consume  it. 

So  I  say  that  each  administration,  they  come  up  with  different 
strategies,  they  come  up  with  dedicated  people,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  last  time  my  President  has  spoken  out  on  this  issue  as 


being  an  issue  that  I  think  makes  the  difference  between  whether 
America  succeeds  or  not. 

We  have  a  booming  industry  in  making  jails,  a  booming  industry 
in  drug  rehab,  but  I  want  to  see  that  booming  industry  where  our 
young  people  can  go  to  school,  come  out  with  training,  compete 
with  the  Japanese,  compete  with  the  European  Common  Market; 
and  let  it  be  known  that  the  generation  that  follows  is  not  only 
going  to  be  drug  free,  but  is  goine  to  be  protected,  productive,  effec- 
tive and  be  able  to  raise  the  quality  of  life  not  only  for  Americans, 
but  people  all  over.  We  have  a  new  President.  We  have  a  new 
strategy,  but  quite  frankly,  I  don't  see  where  we  have  any  new  pri- 
oriW. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rangel  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  B.  Rangel,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

FROM  THE  State  of  New  York 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in  your 
subcommittee's  examination  of  America's  Drug  Control  Strategy.  I  hope  this  process 
will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  candid  examination  of  this  country's  drug  control 
policies.  The  goal  in  this  process  is  to  enable  the  citizens  to  prescribe  a  cure  for  the 
insidious  scourge  of  illicit  narcotics,  rather  than  endlessly  treat  the  painful  symp- 
toms. As  Chairman  of  both  the  House  Caucus  on  Narcotics  and  the  Speaker's  new 
Narcotics  Task  Force,  I  join  your  efforts. 

Last  month,  The  Narcotics  Braintrust  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  held  a 
similar  hearing  with  many  of  the  participants  who  will  offer  testimony  today.  Their 
candid  testimony,  consisting  of  the  views  and  suggestions  on  how  narcotics  control 
strategies  effect  African  American  communities,  only  strengthens  mv  belief  that 
narcotics  control  has  virtually  disappeared  from  our  collective  national  psyche.  The 
bitter  irony  in  this  observation  is  that  many  of  the  social  ills — crime,  poor  education, 
inadequate  education  and  jobs — ^that  now  demand  response  from  the  public  are 
grounded  in  the  continued  proliferation  of  drugs  in  America. 

The  responsibility  of  bringing  this  crisis  to  light  falls  not  only  on  policy  makers 
like  you  and  me,  nor  the  other  witnesses  before  your  panel  today,  but  rather  on 
every  citizen.  Part  of  focusing  our  attention  is  evaluating  what  efforts  we  have  made 
on  behalf  of  the  constituencies  that  we  represent.  As  Dr.  Lee  Brown,  said  once,  "The 
effectiveness  of  [a  comprehensive  national  drug  strategy]  must  be  seen  at  the  com- 
munity level,  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  neighborhoods,  towns  and  households  throughout  the 
nation  where  the  fight  must  be  waged."  I  would  add  that  it  is  also  the  place  where 
the  battle  must  be  won. 

President  Clinton  and  Dr.  Brown  have  repeatedly  and  correctly  pointed  out  that 
an  effective  national  drug  policy  must  be  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  one.  Con- 
sequently, the  Administration  has  viewed  its  drug  control  policy  within  the  context 
of  this  nation's  overall  domestic,  foreign,  and  economic  policy.  Indeed,  judging  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  sale  and  use  of  narcotics  effect  the  economy  of  this  country — 
evaluated  by  leading  economists  as  a  $300  billion  drag  on  this  nation's  economy 
eadi  year — ^the  control  of  narcotics  has  moved  well  beyond  the  point  of  being  a  na- 
tional security  concern.  It  remains  a  crisis. 

Like  the  President,  I  also  believe  that  we  must  address  not  only  the  evils  of  nar- 
cotics but  also  the  underlying  travesties  of  hopelessness,  poverty,  and  despair.  This 
strategy  has  manifested  iteelf  in  While  House-sponsored  legislative  initiatives  such 
as  the  National  Service  Act,  The  Brady  Bill,  The  Drug-Free  Schools  Act,  The  Goals 
2000  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  Empowerment  Zones. 

This  legislation  will  make  an  impact  in  dealing  with  our  anti-narcotics  initiatives. 
They  are  indicative  of  the  legislative  success  found  by  focusing  on  this  issue  and 
tailoring  appropriate  legislative  responses.  To  that  end,  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Representatives,  Tom  Foley,  announced  the  creation  of  a 
House  Narcotics  Task  Force  to  help  coordinate  drug  policy  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress.  In  addition,  he  asked  that  I  serve  as  oiairman. 

However,  more  must  be  done  to  remove  drugs  and  plagues  of  violence,  and  pov- 
erty that  accompanies  it.  Again,  this  struggle  against  drug's  proliferation  is  not  be 
limited  to  government  in  general.  To  be  effective  in  the  communities,  neij^boihoods, 
and  households  of  America,  the  mothers,  fathers,  sons  and  daughters  of  these  com- 
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munities  must  take  responsibility  to  uplift  their  oommunities.  As  their  representa- 
tives, we  in  positions  of  leadership  must  provide  them  the  necessary  tools. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Rangel.  You 
have  set  a  very  important  tone  here.  You  have  given  us — and 
raised  a  great  number  of  questions  that  I  think  we  will  all  be 
struggling  with  well  into  the  next  Congress.  I  am  glad  that  you  will 
be  back  to  help  marshal  the  kind  of  leadership  you  have  given 
across  the  decades  on  this  subject  which  is  very,  very  close  to  your 
heart. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  Representative  Ben  Oilman  of  New 
York,  our  mutual  friend,  who  has  worked  with  us  in  a  variety  of 
important  areas.  He  is  the  ranking  member  on  the  Foreign  Afrairs 
Committee.  He  has  been  the  ranking  member  with  Congressman 
Rangel  on  the  Special  Narcotics  Committee,  and  this  is  a  subject 
which  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to. 

And  we  welcome  you,  Ben,  for  your  comments. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ranking  member, 
Mr.  McCandless.  I  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
and  National  Security  for  conducting  this  hearing  on  international 
narcotics,  such  an  important  issue;  and  I  am  so  pleased  to  join  my 
leader  in  this  issue.  Congressman  Rangel.  Over  the  years  we  have 
wandered  around  the  world  trying  to  get  to  the  drug-growing  coun- 
tries to  convince  them  to  cut  back  and  to  try  to  beef  up  enforce- 
ment, and  I  hope  we  have  made  some  dent  along  the  way. 

The  adverse  effects  of  the  narcotics  trade  are  all  around  us. 
Crime  continues  to  soar,  becomes  even  more  violent.  Street  crime 
is  ever  increased.  Health  care  costs  go  up  as  narcotics  abuse  in- 
creases. This  reduces  employee  production,  destroyed  families  and 
lost  generations  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
growing  drug  problem  in  our  nation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100  billion  in 
drugs  are  on  the  streets  today,  not  to  mention  the  drug-related 
costs — the  production  losses,  the  violence  that  is  created,  the  seri- 
ous deaths  in  so  many  cases  affecting  our  young  people.  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  in  July  added  a  new  twist  to  the  toll 
of  illicit  drugs.  They  reported  that  drugs  may  be  equally  as  dan- 
gerous a  hazard  on  our  Nation's  highways  as  alcohol,  particularly 
with  regard  to  reckless  driving  and  particularly  with  the  loss  of 
lives  out  there  on  our  highways. 

In  New  York  City,  Mayor  Ouiliani  has  estimated — and  a  conserv- 
ative estimate — ^that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  inmates — I  have 
heard  figures  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  jailed  inmates  are  there 
because  of  drug-related  crime,  again,  an  appalling  statistic  when 
we  look  at  the  cost  of  incarcerating  criminals  today. 

The  battle  against  drugs  has  been  waged,  in  fairness,  for  many 
years;  but  we  must  not  lose  our  will,  when  it  gets  buried  with  so 
many  other  priority  items.  We  must  not  lose  our  will  to  continue 
that  fight.  So  often  we  hear,  well,  it  has  been  a  failed  tactic,  it  has 
been  a  failed  program,  and  therefore  we  should  look  to  other  areas. 
But  let's  look  at  some  of  the  results. 


In  1992,  after  a  decade  of  struggle,  with  some  good  administra- 
tion initiatives,  we  found  that  drug  use  by  teenagers  was  at  its  low- 
est level  since  the  early  1970's,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  worldwide 
cocaine  production  was  being  seized  by  our  United  States  and  for- 
eign law  enforcement  officers,  a  reduction  in  cocaine  use,  from 
about  5.8  million  users  in  1985,  went  down  to  1.3  million  users,  a 
dramatic,  300  percent  reduction. 

So  we  were  doing  some  important  things,  and  we  were  success- 
ful, despite  some  of  the  comments  that  were  being  made  in  the 
press  that  we  had  a  failed  drug  war.  While  we  couldn't  sav  that 
the  battle  was  being  won,  it  was  obvious,  based  upon  many  oi  these 
successful  results,  uiat  we  were  beginning  to  get  a  handle  on  a  se- 
rious threat,  a  threat  to  our  Nation's  security;  and  we  have  heard 
one  President  after  another  indicate  that  this  is  a  national  security, 
as  well  as  a  domestic  security,  problem.  The  most  recent  trends, 
though,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  McCandless,  are  alarming. 

Drug  use  among  our  young  kids  in  the  schools  for  the  first  time 
in  10  years  is  on  the  rise  once  again.  Heroin-related  hospital  ad- 
missions are  soaring  by  a  startling  over-40  percent-increase  in  the 
last  6-month  period,  and  the  latest  household  use  survey  showed 
the  first  increase  in  drug  use  since  the  Carter  administration. 

So  it  is  now  clear  that  the  administration  has  been  misguided  in 
deemphasizing  interdiction;  and  while  putting  greater  stress  on 
drug  treatment,  on  treating  the  hard-core  abuser,  without  a  clear 
and  strong  antidrug  use  pimlic  message,  as  my  chairman  Mr.  Ran- 
gel  indicated,  from  the  White  House  on  down  against  drug  abuse, 
and  it  is  starting  to  have  adverse  consequences  across  our  Nation. 

There  are  reallv  few  new  tactics  in  the  world  in  the  battle 
against  drugs.  I  think  it  is  very  simple  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  out  there  and  have  had  experience  in  this  battle:  you  must 
keep  the  pressure  on  both  the  demand  side  and  the  supply  side, 
and  you  have  got  to  do  it  simultaneously. 

You  have  to — with  relation  to  supply,  we  have  to  eradicate  the 
drug  crops  at  their  source.  We  have  to  interdict  narcotics  distribu- 
tion. We  have  to  beef  up  enforcement  at  home.  In  addition,  with 
regard  to  demand,  we  have  got  to  provide  programs  to  help  our 
schools  out,  to  educate  our  young  people  that  drugs  are  not  rec- 
reational, tihat  drugs  are  deadly  and  that  drugs  can  kill  and  do  kill, 
and  then  we  have  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  those  who  have  become 
victims  of  abuse. 

Demand  and  supply  simultaneously.  You  can't  neglect  one  for  the 
other,  and  you  can't  take  the  funds  out  of  one  and  place  it  in  the 
other. 

What  do  we  do?  We  create  a  drug  czar,  and  I  commend  the  Con- 
gress for  doing  it,  to  try  to  have  a  coordinated  effort.  The  adminis- 
tration turns  around  and  cuts  the  funding  for  that  office  by  over 
50  percent. 

We  have  an  interdiction  program.  The  administration  whittles 
down  that  interdiction  program,  cutting  millions  out  of  the  interdic- 
tion budget. 

We  have  an  education  program.  The  administration  has  cut  that 
down  to  its  bare  bones. 

We  have  to  concentrate  on  all  of  these  and  not  give  up  one  for 
the  other. 
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Treatment  of  the  hard-core  user  is  not  the  only  answer — in  fact, 
the  current  administration  seems  to  view  the  hard-core  user  popu- 
lation as  a  static  one,  and  that  is  not  so — and  one  on  which  they 
could  focus  much  of  their  resources  and  attention,  and  hopefully 
the  drug  problem  would  go  away. 

I  reiterate  and  can't  imderscore  it  enough,  what  we  must — what 
we  need  is  simultaneously  to  address  eradication,  interdiction  and 
enforcement  on  the  supply  side;  education,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation on  the  demand  side. 

Unlimited  supplies  of  cheap,  readily  avadlable  drugs  on  the 
streets  will  become  a  reality  under  the  present  flawed  national 
drug  policy.  It  can  have  severe  consequences  up  the  road. 

Supply  and  trafficking  are  going  to  increase  with  the  cutbacks 
that  we  have  seen  in  interdiction;  and  the  recent  disastrous  with- 
drawal of  aerial  trafficking  intelligence-sharing  that  we  had  with 
countries  like  Peru  and  Colombia.  It  is  abundantly  clear  to  even 
the  casual  observer,  availability  of  drugs  impacts  use  and  will  soon 
swamp  any  well-intentioned  efforts  to  focus  primarily  on  treatment 
of  the  hard-core  user.  Indeed,  yesterday's  casual  user  becomes  to- 
morrow's hard-core  abuser. 

Indeed,  we  need  to  give  special  attention  to  all  of  these  battle 
fronts.  The  hard-core  drug-using  population  isn't  static,  as  the  ad- 
ministration assumes.  It  can  easily  expand  manyfold  if  we  don't  do 
the  right  things  and  do  them  now. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  help  educate  those  in  charge,  based  upon 
our  long  collective  experience  battling  drugs,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
you  are  going  to  be  hearing  very  shortly  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  Secretary 
Arcos,  who  concludes,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that,  saying  "Prob- 
ably the  most  important  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the  last  10 
years  or  so  of  fighting  international  narcotics  trafficking  is  the  ef- 
fort must  be  made  on  a  broad  front  simultaneously."  That  is  an  en- 
couraging statement  coming  from  this  administration. 

"There  is  no  one  single  magic  solution,"  this  statement  goes  on, 
"the  success  of  our  strategy  depends  on  both  the  sustained  coopera- 
tion and  efforts  of  the  producer  nations  and  our  commitment  to 
supporting  them  in  the  areas  of  targeting  kingpins,  interdiction, 
controlling  money  laundering,  seizing  assets,  judicial  reform,  alter- 
native development." 

Very  encouraging  statement.  I  hope  that  there  is  more  to  the 
words  than  just  a  flowery  statement.  We  hope  we  will  see  some  ac- 
tion attributed  to  that. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  February,  a  University  of 
Michigan  study  disclosed  increased  use  of  drugs  by  our  youth  once 
again;  and  one  of  those  researchers  said  then,  "Every  generation  of 
American  youth  is  naive  about  drugs  and  has  to  learn  the  same 
hard  lessons." 

I  think  that  applies  to  each  and  every  administration.  Mr.  Ran- 
gel  and  I  have  gone  through  this  time  and  time  again  where  each 
administration  tries  to  reinvent  the  wheel  and  forgets  the  basics  in 
this  battle. 

So  I  hope,  together,  we  can  help  educate  those  youth  who  may 
be  naive,  as  wen  as  those  in  the  administration  who  may  be  naive 
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and  haven't  had  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past  with  regard  to  our  Na- 
tion's battle  against  narcotics. 

Congressman  Rangel  and  I  stood  in  the  square  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Latin  American  nations  Colombia  and  looked  out  at  the  Justice 
Citadel,  a  beautiful  building  at  one  time,  burned  out,  the  core  of 
it  burned  out  where  the  drug  traffickers  had  come  in  and  taken  all 
of  the  judges  hostage.  They  had  to  bring  tanks  into  that  battlefield 
to  ^et  into  the  courthouse  to  recapture  the  Justice  Citadel  of  a 
major  city  in  Latin  America,  that  Tbecame  a  hostage  to  the  dnig 
trdflfickers. 

Let's  not  let  that  happen  in  any  other  nation  and  particularly  let 
us  not  let  that  happen  here  in  our  own  nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  full  statement 
be  made  part  of  the  record.  I  also  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 
a  message  that  I  was  going  to  deliver  this  morning  in  my  area 
where  they  are  having  the  International  Conference  on  Narcotic 
Enforcement  Officers  /^sociation  annual  convention,  and  I  ask  that 
that  be  included  in  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  us  to  be  here. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Oilman  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  New  York 

Chairman  Conyers  and  Ranking  Member  McCandless:  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to 
speak  on  the  international  narcotics  struggle  and  I  compliment  you  for  scheduling 
these  important  hearings. 

The  adverse  effects  of  the  narcotics  trade  are  all  around  us.  Crime,  often  violent 
in  nature,  increased  health  care  costs,  reduced  employee  production,  destroyed  fami- 
lies, and  lost  generations,  are  but  a  few  of  the  horrors  related  to  illicit  drugs. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  in  July,  added  a  new  twist  to  the  toll  from 
illicit  drugs. 

It  reported  that  drugs  may  be  as  equally  dangerous  a  hazard  on  our  nation's  high- 
ways as  alcohol;  particularly  as  it  relates  to  reckless  driving. 

m  New  York  City,  Mayor  Giuliani  recently  informed  some  of  us  that  substantially 
more  than  50%  of  the  prisoners  in  NY  CiW  jails  are  there  because  of  drugs.  We 
must  vigorously  fight  this  scourge  on  many  fronts. 

The  battle  against  drugs  has  been  waged  in  earnest  for  many  years.  We  must  not 
now  lose  our  will  to  fight,  nor  throw  in  the  towel. 

Let's  lod(  at  some  oT  the  results  from  those  past  struggles.  In  1992,  after  a  decade 
of  struggle,  we  found: 

dnig  use  by  teenagers  was  at  its  lowest  level  since  measurements  and  surveys 
began  in  Uie  19708. 

nearly  115  of  the  worldwide  cocaine  production  was  being  seized  by  U.S.  and 
foreign  law  enforcement  operations. 

reduction  in  cocaine  use,  from  5.8  million  users  in  1985  to  1.3  million  users. 
A  dramatic  300%  reduction. 

While  we  couldn't  say  the  battle  was  won,  it  was  clear,  based  upon  these  success- 
ful results,  that  we  had  a  handle  on  a  serious  threat  to  our  domestic  security. 

The  most  recent  trends,  however  are  alarming.  Drug  use  among  our  young  school 
age  kids  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  is  on  the  rise.  Heroin  related  hospital  admis- 
sions soared  by  a  startling  44%  in  one  recent  six  month  period.  The  latest  household 
use  survey  showed  the  first  increase  in  drug  use  since  the  Carter  Administration. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Administration's  misguided  de-emphasis  of  interdiction, 
while  putting  greater  stress  on  drug  treatment,  without  a  clear  and  strong  public 
message  from  the  White  House  on  down  against  drug  use,  is  starting  to  have  ad- 
verse consequences  for  our  nation. 

There  are  really  few  new  tactics  in  the  battle  against  drugs.  It's  very  simple.  Keep 
the  pressure  on  lioth  the  demand  side  and  supply  side,  simmtaneously. 

On  the  supply  side,  we  must  eradicate  the  drug  crops  at  their  source.  We  must 
interdict  the  narcotics  distribution,  and  we  must  beef  up  on  enforcement  at  home. 
In  addition,  we  must  educate  our  young  people  on  the  aangers  of  drug  abuse,  and 
we  must  treat  and  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  drug  abuse. 
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Treatment  of  the  hard-core  user  is  not  the  only  answer.  In  fact,  the  current  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  view  this  hardcore  user  population  as  a  static  one,  and  one 
which  you  can  focus  much  of  your  resources  and  attention  on,  through  treatment. 

I  reiterate  what  we  really  need  simultaneously  is  eradication,  interdiction,  and  en- 
forcement on  the  supply  side,  with  education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  on  the 
demand  side. 

Unlimited  supplies  of  cheap,  readily  available  drugs  on  the  streets,  will  become 
a  reality  under  the  present  Administration's  flawed  national  drug  policy,  with  se- 
vere consequences  for  our  nation. 

Supply  and  traflicking  will  increase  from  the  cut  backs  we  have  seen  in  interdic- 
tion efforts.  The  recent  disastrous  withdrawal  of  aerial  trafficking  intelligence  shar- 
ing with  source  countries  like  Peru  and  Colombia  has  made  that  abundantly  clear 
to  even  casual  observers. 

Availability  of  drugs  impacts  use,  and  will  soon  swamp  any  well  intentioned  ef- 
forts to  focus  primarily  on  treatment  of  the  hard-core  user.  Indeed,  yesterda/s  cas- 
ual user,  is  tomorrows  hard-core  user.  The  hard-core  drug  user  population  isn't  a 
static  one  as  the  Administration  believes;  it  can  easily  expand  many  fold,  if  we  don't 
do  things  right,  as  is  the  case  now. 

We  must  nelp  educate  the  Administration  based  upon  our  long,  collective  experi- 
ence battling  illicit  drugs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  past  Februaiy,  a  University  of  Michigan  study  disclosed,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, increased  use  of  dru^  by  our  youth  once  again.  One  of  the  researchers  said 
Uien,  ^very  generation  of  American  youth  is  naive  about  drugs  and  has  to  learn 
the  same  hara  lessons." 

Let  us  together  help  some  of  our  naive  youth,  and  the  current  Administration  as 
well,  to  learn  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past,  with  regard  our  nation's  battle  against 
narcotics  to  fighting  illicit  drugs. 

We  must  build  on  the  successful  efforts  of  the  past,  and  together  cooperatively 
wage  the  struggle  against  drugs  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  my  statement  on  the  overall  international  narcot- 
ics struggle,  which  I  was  to  deliver  this  morning  to  the  International  Narcotic  En- 
forcement Oflicers  Association  annual  convention  at  Kiamesha  Lake,  New  York  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

Thank  you. 


Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman,  Before  the  International 
Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers  Association,  Kiamesha  Lake,  NY 

I  regret  that  my  Congressional  schedule  would  not  allow  me  to  be  with  you  today 
to  speak  to  the  law  enforcement  officers  and  executives  engaged  in  the  international 
narcotics  struggle. 

As  a  narcotics  enforcement  officer,  your  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  Many  Americans 
dont  truly  appreciate  it,  nor  do  they  comprehend  the  severe  risks  you  face  in  our 
war  on  drugs.  Witness  the  recent  tragic  deaths  of  5  courageous  D£^  agents  killed 
while  on  an  aerial  operation  in  Peru;  they  are  also  victims  in  the  battle  against  il- 
licit drugs. 

The  adverse  affects  of  the  narcotics  trade  are  all  around  us.  Crime,  often  violent 
in  nature,  increased  health  care  costs,  reduced  employee  production,  destroyed  fami- 
lies, and  lost  generations,  are  but  a  few  of  the  horrors  related  to  drugs. 

The  New  Ejngland  Journal  of  Medicine  this  past  July,  added  a  new  twist  to  the 
toll  from  illicit  drugs.  Based  upon  1993  Memphis  Police  data,  it  reported,  that  drugs 
maybe  as  equal  a  hazard  on  our  nation's  roads  as  alcohol,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  reckless  driving.  Over  1/2  the  reckless  drivers  tested  m  that  Memphis  police 
study,  who  were  not  intoxicated  with  alcohol,  were  found  to  be  intoxicated  with 
other  drugs. 

The  DE^A  says  1/3  of  the  violent  crime,  and  1/2  of  all  murders  in  the  U.S.  are  drug 
related.  These  problems  would  be  much  worse  without  your  courageous,  dedicated 
efforts  on  the  international  front  against  illicit  drugs. 

Your  work  is  an  extremely  important  international  responsibility,  with  serious  do- 
mestic consequences.  This  Memoer  of  Congress  understands,  appreciates,  and  com- 
pliments you  on  your  dedication  and  your  commitment.  You  are  in  the  front  lines 
of  our  defense  against  the  scourge  of  drugs. 

Once  these  illicit  drugs  reach  the  streets  of  our  cities,  our  schools,  and  our  fac- 
tories, we  have  in  many  ways  already  lost  the  battle.  Your  efforts  help  carry  the 
battle  to  the  producing  or  transit  countries,  before  this  terrible  scourge  hits  our 
streets,  and  infects  our  youth,  our  cities,  factories,  and  schools. 
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We  in  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people,  owe  all  of  you  our  deep  gratitude. 
You  have  my  fUD  support  for  your  courageous,  often  unsung,  and  untiring  inter- 
national narcotics  control  eflbrts. 

Ilie  war  against  drugs  has  been  waged  in  earnest  for  manv  years.  We  must  not 
now  lose  our  will  to  fight,  nor  throw  in  the  towel.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  such 
a  surrender  for  our  future  generations,  and  America's  overall  well  being  and  stabil- 
ity. We  cannot,  and  must  not,  succumb  to  the  cries  for  legalization  of  drugs  we  hear 
so  often  today. 

The  results  of  our  past  battles  against  drugs  to  date,  speak  for  themselves,  and 
are  very  positive.  They  are  there  for  all  to  see,  if  one  is  willing  to  take  the  time 
and  get  away  from  the  simplistic  sound  bytes  of  "nothing  works,"  that  so  often  domi- 
nate this  debate  over  drugs  in  America. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  those  results.  In  1992,  after  a  decade  of  battle  against  this 
scourge,  what  we  found  on  the  drug  landscape,  according  to  one  former  Deputy  fed- 
eral (mig  czar,  was  the  following: 

drug  use  by  teenagers  was  at  its  lowest  level  since  measurements  and  surveys 
began  in  the  1970s. 

monthly  cocaine  use  by  Americans  aged  12  and  up,  dropped  78%  from  its 
peak  in  1985. 

aggressive  domestic  eradication  had  driven  the  price  of  mar^uana  to  more 
than  that  of  gold,  by  weight,  with  use  also  down  dramatically. 

In  addition,  ny  own  research  showed,  that  conservatively  speaking,  nearly  1/5  of 
the  worldwide  cocaine  production  was  being  seized  by  U.S.  and  foreign  operations 
in  the  early  1990s. 

These  annual  drug  seizure  figures  are  statistics  in  whidi  this  gathering  can  take 
enormous  pride. 

Former  Bush  DEA  Administrator,  Rob  Bonner,  also  proudly  speaks  of  a  300%  re- 
duction in  cocaine  users,  from  5.8  million  users  in  1985  to  1.3  million  users  in  1992 
under  a  toug^,  no  non-sense  approach  to  fighting  drugs. 

While  we  couldnt  say  the  battle  was  won,  it  was  clear,  based  upon  these  findings 
and  results  from  1992  at  least,  that  we  had  a  handle  on  a  very  serious  threat  to 
America's  domestic  tranquility  and  security. 

The  most  recent  trends,  however,  are  alarming.  Drug  use  among  our  young  school 
age  kids  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  is  on  the  rise.  Heroin  related  hospital  admis- 
sions soared  by  44%  in  one  recent  six  month  period.  Finally,  the  latest  household 
use  survey  released  by  the  Department  of  HHS  in  July,  1994,  showed  the  first  in- 
crease in  drug  use  since  the  Carter  Administration.  The  future  doesn't  look  as 
bright. 

Some  of  the  Washington  policy  makers  think  we  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  and 
attack  the  drug  problem  from  a  whole  new  and  different  angle.  De-emphasis  on 
interdiction,  more  treatment  of  the  hardcore  users,  we  are  now  told,  is  the  new  con- 
ventional wisdom. 

Seemingly  absent  from  the  battle  field  in  its  first  year,  the  Clinton  Administration 
in  its  second  year,  now  believes  it  has  all  the  answers.  Earlier  this  year  I  graded 
the  Administration's  efforts  with  an  overall  failing  grade  of  T"  on  their  performance 
in  our  war  against  drugs.  I  stand  by  that  dismal  grade  today. 

That  faibng  grade  followed  rirfit  after  their  May  1st  disastrous,  and 
unexplainable  cut  off  of  our  aerial  arug  trafficking  intelligence  sharing  with  Peru 
and  Colombia. 

Moreover,  interdiction  has  been  cut  bv  $94  million  dollars  in  the  FY95  federal 
budget,  the  State  Department's  critical  mtemational  narcotics  matters  budget  has 
been  allowed  to  be  cut  by  over  1/3,  while  large  increases  in  funds  for  drug  treatment 
of  hardcore  users,  at  best  difficult  to  cure  as  we  all  know,  have  been  fostered  by 
the  Clinton  Administration. 

Today,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  some  past,  tough,  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement policies  overseas.  Ri^tfuUy  in  the  past,  we  emphasized  interdiction  as 
a  primary  part  of  our  international  strategy,  particularly  in  transit  zones.  The  em- 
phasis is  now  on  treatment  to  the  detriment  ol  our  overseas  interdiction  eflbrts. 

In  mv  view,  this  is  a  direction  we  can  not  afford  to  go.  The  recent  surveys  on  in- 
creased drug  use,  make  it  clear  this  direction  and  de-emphasis  on  interdiction  will 
have  serious  adverse  consequences  for  America.  We  cannot  diminish  the  role  of 
drugs  in  our  foreign  policy  concerns  and  considerations,  without  serious  con- 
sequences. 

N.Y.  City  Mayor  Rudy  Giuliani  in  a  March,  1994  visit  to  Washington,  said  drugs 
must  be  a  major  foreign  policy  concern  and  consideration  by  the  Administration. 
This  big  city  mayor  knows  what  we  must  do.  Mayor  Giuliani  who  was  a  former  fed- 
eral prosecutor,  recognizes  first  hand  the  significant  social  impact  of  drugs  on  our 
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inner  cities,  and  society.  He  further  informed  us  that  70%  of  the  prisoners  in  NYC 
jails  are  there  because  of  drugs. 

Mayor  Giuhani  also  called  for  the  President's  leadership  to  make  the  reality  of 
drugs  a  top  foreign  policy  concern  for  our  State  Department  diplomats.  I  fully  con- 
cur in  that  need  today,  els  much  as  ever. 

For  those  who  have  followed  this  battle,  there  really  are  few  new  tactics  in  the 
struggle  against  drugs.  Prom  long,  hard,  and  diflicult,  as  well  as  costly  experience, 
we  know  what  works.  Its  simple,  keep  the  pressure  on  both  the  demand  side  and 
the  supply  side,  simultaneously. 

On  the  demand  side,  we  must  eradicate  the  drug  crops  at  their  source.  We  must 
interdict  the  narcotics  distribution,  and  we  must  beef  up  our  enforcement  at  home. 
In  addition,  we  must  educate  our  young  people  on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and 
we  must  treat  and  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  drug  abuse. 

De-emphasis  of  any  one  anti-narcotics  effort  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  is  coun- 
terproductive and  doomed  to  failure.  No  one  familiar  with  this  struggle  believes  that 
the  treatment  of  the  hardcore  user  is  the  only  answer.  In  fact,  the  Administration 
seems  to  view  this  hardcore  user  population  as  a  static  one,  that  you  can  focus  much 
of  your  resources  and  attention  on. 

1  reiterate,  what  we  really  need  is  eradication,  interdiction,  and  enforcement  on 
the  supply  side,  with  education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  on  the  demand  side. 

Both  sides  of  the  equation,  supply  and  demand,  require  our  full  effort,  attention, 
and  the  needed  resources  to  provide  a  strong  and  comprehensive  battle  plan  that 
woiks. 

Unlimited  supplies  of  cheap,  readily  available  drugs  on  the  streets  and  in  our 
schools,  resulting  from  these  cut  backs  in  interdiction  efforts  and  other  overseas  pro- 
grams, will  have  severe  consequences. 

Availability  of  drugs  impacts  use,  and  will  soon  swamp  any  well  intentioned  ef- 
forts to  focus  primaruy  on  the  hardcore  user.  Indeed,  yesterday's  casual  user,  is  to- 
morrow's hanunre  user,  lest  we  foi^et  this  very  simple,  basic  supply  side  principle 
that  even  iu)n  economists,  like  me,  can  readily  understand. 

TogeUier  we  can,  and  must,  help  educate  the  Administration  based  upon  all  of  our 
long,  collective  experience  battling  illicit  drugs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  past  February,  the  University  of  Nuchigan  study  I  referenced  earlier,  dis- 
closed that  once  again  there  is  an  increased  use  of  drugs  by  our  youth.  One  of  the 
study's  researchers  said,  '^venr  generation  of  American  youth  is  naive  about  drugs 
and  nas  to  learn  the  same  hard  lessons." 

Let  us  together  help  our  naive  youth,  and  the  current  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton as  well,  to  learn  the  needed  lessons  of  the  past  with  regard  to  our  nation's  battle 
against  drugs.  Together  in  that  struggle  we  can,  and  will  prevail. 

Tliank  you. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gilman  and  Congress- 
man Rangel,  for  your  opening  comments. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  iust  make  one  statement?  It 
may  be  embarrassing  and  awkward,  but  I  think  it  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  friend,  Ben  Gilman, 
recited  some  statistics  to  show  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  or  dramatic  reductions  in  drugs  Uiat  have  been  made  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  people  in  these  United  States. 

And  I  want  to  support  the  data  that  he  has  cited,  but  we  must 
admit  that  if  you  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  the  poorest  commu- 
nities that  we  have  in  our  country,  with  the  highest  number  of 
dropouts,  with  the  highest  amount  of  unemployment,  the  highest 
amoimt  of  drug  abuse  and  violence  and  crime,  the  highest  amount 
of  homelessness,  of  joblessness  and  hopelessness,  the  highest 
amount  of  teenage  pregnancy,  the  highest  amoimt  of  AIDS  and  tu- 
berculosis, you  are  going  to  find  that  they  are  going  to  be  black  and 
minority  communities;  and  if  you  were  to  target  all  of  tJiese  things 
that  we  are  concerned  about  in  terms  of  reducing  crime  and  reduc- 
ing violence  and  reducing  drugs,  you  can  talk  target  those  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  the  poorest,  the  most  hopeless  communities 
we  have. 
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While  it  may  be  embarrassing  and  awkward  for  a  great  nation 
like  ours  to  admit  this,  it  might  be  helpful  at  least  to  know  that 
we  can  target  where  this  cancer  is,  and  with  the  proper  blend  of 
resources,  perhaps  we  can  contain  it  before  it  consumes  us. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for  starting  us  off. 
We  appreciate  your  comments. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Yes,  Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Charlie,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  What 
you  have  said  is  profound.  It  reflects  the  actual  onsite  problems. 
However,  I  would  like  to  give  you  one  more  perspective. 

Having  come  to  Congress  here  from  a  lower  level  of  government 
where  we  started  methadone  treatment  and  that  kind  of  thing  in 
a  county  that  now  has  something  like  1,700,000  people  in  it,  of 
which — this  is  informational  only — less  than  8  percent  are  black. 
Eighty  percent — according  to  the  law  enforcement  officer  who  has 
that  responsibility,  80  percent  of  his  problems  relative  to  crime 
originates  in  some  form  or  another  with  narcotics. 

And  in  my  personal  experience  in  this  other  level  of  government, 
as  well  as  here  in  this  arena,  people  use  narcotics  who  are  em- 
ployed, who,  in  many  cases,  have  good  jobs,  and  in  some  cases  who 
drive  18-wheel  trucks,  fully  loaded— in  their  mind,  not  the  truck — 
and  take  out  many  other  lives. 

I  share  that  with  you  for  only  a  repositioning  of  the  fact  that  this 
priority  is  not  limited  just  to  the  areas  that  you  have  so  eloquently 
described  and  the  problems  that  they  have.  It  is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem irrespective  of  ethnic  background;  job,  no  job;  employment,  no 
employment;  education,  no  education. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  want  to  thank  everybody.  I  know  there  are  re- 
sponses that  could  be  made 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  How  brief? 

Mr.  Rangel.  Less  than  a  minute,  I  promise,  I  assure  you. 

Statistics  may  be  able  to  prove  that  80  percent  of  the  drugs  that 
is  being  consumed  are  being  consumed  by  people  who  engage  in 
noncriminal  behavior,  except  as  relates  to  the  purchase  which 
would  dramatically  support  what  you  are  saying,  as  relates  to 
being  a  national  problem.  But  it  also  would  support,  if  you  took  a 
look  at  those  people  who  are  in  jails  with — 50,  60,  and  70  percent 
of  them  have  been  in  jail  as  a  result  of  violent  crimes  and  crimes 
connected  with  drugs,  they  would  be  minorities,  they  would  be  the 
poor  people,  even  though  the  larger  consumption  would  be  in  the 
nonviolent  community. 

And  I  thank  you  for  your  generosity  and  kindness. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  am  all  heart  today,  Charlie,  but  I  cannot  give  my 
dear  colleagues  any  more  time  because  the  other  witnesses  have  al- 
ready advised  me  of  time  limitations.  So  I  am  going  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues here  and  my  colleagues  there  to  allow  me  to  bring  on  Dr. 
Lee  Brown;  and  we  want  to  thank  you  again  very,  very  much. 

Dr.  Lee  Brown  has  been  before  the  committee  many  times.  He 
started  off  as  a  patrolman.  He  has  been  a  police  chief  in  two  cities. 
He  is  a  professor  of  criminal  law.  He  has  headed  up  all  kinds  of 
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studies.  And  he  is  now,  in  effect,  the  drug  czar  for  the  country.  Di- 
rector of  the  White  House  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
We  will  put  your  statement  in  the  record,  without  objection.  I  ask 
you  to  summarize,  and  we  will  be  able  to  move  the  hearing  along. 
Thank  you  again  for  coming. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  P.  BROWN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  discuss  our  cocaine  strategy  in  the  Andean  region. 

I  will  present  to  you  a  very  brief  statement  with  the  full  state- 
ment, as  you  indicated,  going  into  the  record. 

Let  me  start  by  thanking  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  your  work  to  reauthorize  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy.  I  assure  you  that  I  intend  to  exercise  the  ex- 
panded authorities  included  in  the  recently  enacted  crime  bill  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  attacking  the  drug  problem  in  America, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Con- 
gressman McCandless  for  your  strong  support  of  ONDCP  over  the 
years,  especially  for  our  work  in  Latin  .^nerica,  and  extend  best 
wishes  on  your  retirement.  We  appreciate  what  you  have  contrib- 
uted. 

I  come  before  you  today  with  both  good  news  and  not-so-good 
news.  The  good  news  is  that  drugs  are  appearing  back  on  the  agen- 
da, at  least  the  agenda  of  our  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
third  hearing  in  the  past  week  at  which  I  have  testified,  and  the 
nationwide  debate  on  the  crime  bill  has  helped  put 
countemarcotics  back  in  the  public  eye  where  it  belongs. 

The  not-so-good  news  is  the  problem  is  not  getting  better.  Co- 
caine trafficking  has  become  glooal  in  scope.  Latin  American  traf- 
fickers have  set  up  sophisticated  criminal  enterprises  to  produce, 
transport,  and  market  cocaine;  and  now,  also  heroin.  The  annual 
world  production  of  cocaine,  some  1,000  metric  tons,  could  fit  on 
one  cargo  ship  and  be  in  our  country  in  a  matter  of  days. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1994,  over  150  metric  tons  of  co- 
caine were  seized  en  route  to  market,  a  loss  of  some  $20  billion  to 
the  traffickers. 

U.S.  countemarcotic  efforts  have  altered  the  ways  drug  traffick- 
ers move  cocaine.  These  efforts  have  disrupted  routes,  increased  op- 
erating costs,  and  generated  intelligence  for  other  law  enforcement 
operations. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  if  unchallenged  abroad, 
trafficking  organizations  will  eventually  overwhelm  our  ability  to 
fight  the  demand  for  cocaine  at  home  and  thwart  our  most  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  objectives. 

We  know  that  interdiction  can  be  expensive.  We  know  it  can  be 
made  less  effective  by  increased  production  and  changes  in  smug- 
gling routes  and  methods.  Therefore,  we  have  shifted  some  of  our 
interdiction  efforts  to  source  countries  to  hurt  the  traffickers  at  a 
lower  cost  to  our  overall  budget. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  the  National  Security 
Council  undertook  a  comprehensive,  multiagency  review  of  the 
international  cocaine  challenge  and  our  response.  On  November  3, 
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1993,  President  Clinton  issued  a  Presidential  directive  stating  that 
illegal  narcotics  trafficking  is  a  national  security  threat,  equal  in 
importance  to  advancing  democracy,  human  rights  and  economic 
development. 

That  directive  specifies  major  changes  in  our  approach  to  cocaine, 
the  cocaine  problem.  That  includes  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
building  and  strengthening  countemarcotic  institutions  in  source 
and  transit  countries;  intensifying  worldwide  investigations  and  op- 
erations to  destroy  the  cocaine  kingpins;  emphasizing  efforts  to  en- 
list greater  international  support  to  fight  the  drug  trade,  including 
support  from  traditional  donors  and  multilateral  groups;  and  devel- 
oping a  more  focused  and  flexible  approach  to  interdiction.  More- 
over, we  are  maintaining  flexible  interdiction  capability  in  the  tran- 
sit zone  to  enable  us  to  react  to  any  future  changes  in  trafficking 
patterns. 

Recent  General  Accounting  Office  reports  to  this  committee  sup- 
port our  decision  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  transit  zone  to 
source  countries.  This  shift  is  logical  because  trafficker  operations 
remain  most  visible  and  vulner^le  in  the  source  countries,  espe- 
cially where  coca  is  cultivated.  We  particularly  want  to  assist  coun- 
tries that  have  the  political  will  to  fight  the  drug  problem  with  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  judicial  systems  and  law  enforcement  and  to 
control  money  laundering  and  precursor  chemicals. 

Major  source  transit  in  money  laundering  countries  that  do  not 
cooperate  in  counter-cocaine  efforts  face  Presidential  decertification 
and  U.S.  opposition  to  financial  aid  from  multinational  donor  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  end  by  just  briefly  addressing  the  major 
cocaine  producing  countries  and  how  we  see  the  problem. 

Colombia,  which  produces  80  percent  of  the  world's  cocaine,  must 
go  after  the  Cali  Cartel;  and  we  should  continue  to  support  their 
efforts.  President  Fujimori  recently  approved  Peru's  first  national 
drug  strategy. 

Peru  recently  addressed  and  successfully  prosecuted  its  top  drug 
kingpin.  In  response  to  congressional  cuts  in  State  Department 
fiinds,  we  have  had  to  cut  alternative  development  programs  and 
close  the  Santa  Lucia  base.  However,  we  are  helping  Peru  seek  al- 
ternative development  assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and 
international  financial  institutions  and  have  moved  our  helicopters 
to  a  Naval  base  where  Peruvians  provide  the  security  and  logistics 
support. 

In  Bolivia,  the  President  has  targeted  corrupt  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  members  of  the  previous  administration. 
Countemarcotics  police  operate  effectively  against  traffickers  and 
have  literally  shut  down  the  growing  area  in  the  Chapare  to  traf- 
ficker aircraft. 

The  issue  of  sharing  intelligence  with  Peru  and  Colombia  has  fi- 
nally been  resolved.  The  1994  Defense  Authorization  Act,  signed  by 
the  President  on  Wednesday,  enables  us  to  resume  intelligence- 
sharing,  and  the  radar  will  quickly  be  turned  back  on.  However,  we 
will  not  say  that  the  suspension  of  intelligence-sharing  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  the  drugs  shipped  from  Peru  and  Colombia  into  the 
United  States.  We  do  know  that  traffickers  have  responded  with 
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less  evasive  and  less  expensive  practices  that  cut  costs  and  reduce 
their  operational  risks. 

As  we  plan  our  national  drug  control  strategy  for  1995,  our  goals 
and  objectives  will  remain  the  same  because  our  analysis  of  the 
problem  has  not  changed.  In  an  ever-tightening  fiscal  climate,  we 
must  work  together  to  achieve  our  shared  objectives  of  limiting  the 
drug  supply  entering  our  country. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  just  make  one  observation  in  reference 
to  Congressman  Oilman's  statement,  do  that  for  the  record,  be- 
cause the  administration  did  not  cut  the  budget.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  record  $13.2  billion  budget,  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  current  year. 

We  received  cuts,  but  the  cuts  came  not  from  the  administration, 
but  from  the  Congress — cuts  in  prevention  programs,  cuts  in  treat- 
ment programs.  The  strategy  that  we  put  out  in  February  this  year 
is  a  comprehensive  budget  and  strategy. 

Previous  strategies  did  not  address  the  most  difficult  of  the  drug 
problems;  that  is  the  hard-core  drug  user.  We  find  it  very  logical: 
if  you  want  to  get  at  the  drug  problem,  you  have  to  do  something 
about  the  people  who  are  addicted  to  driigs,  and  that  is  the  most 
difficult  problem  that  was  not  addressed  by  previous  strategfies. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Lee  P.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  National  Drug 

Control  Policy 

Thank  you.  Chairman  Conyere  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee,  and  to  dis- 
cuss our  cocEune  strategy  in  the  Andean  Region. 

Cocaine  traflkking  has  become  global  in  scope,  touching  every  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  extending  into  Europe,  Africa,  Russia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

As  you  know,  Latin  American  traffickers  have  set  up  sophisticated  criminal  enter- 
prises to  produce,  transport,  and  market  cocaine  (and  heroin).  Wherever  cocaine  ap- 
pears, a  nation's  sovereignty  is  intentionallv  and  repeatedly  violated  by  traffickers. 
In  eveiy  country  the  traflickers  operate,  they  undermine  democratic  institutions, 
employ  violent  acts,  create  a  climate  where  corruption  can  flourish,  and  stunt  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  criminal  cocaine  business  is  dynamic.  Traffickers  continue  to  experiment  with 
a  variety  of  smuggling  routes  and  methods  to  evade  traditional  interdiction  tactics 
such  as  go-fast  boats,  low  visibility  boats,  small  aircraft,  and  large  conunercial  air- 
craft. In  some  cases  they  even  use  submarines.  The  number  of  air  flights  through 
the  transit  zone  is  down  but  the  use  of  commercial  and  maritime  shipping  is  up. 
The  processing  of  finished  cocaine  is  increasing  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  ana  spreading 
to  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  As  a  result,  we  see  greater  diversification  of  smuggling 
routes  to  Hie  East,  South,  and  West  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  importance  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil  as  potential  source  and  transit  countries 
is  growing.  Traflickers  routinely  fly  across  Brazil  to  move  coca  base  from  Peru  and 
Bolivia  to  Colombia.  Important  processing  centers  have  been  established  both  in 
Southeastern  Colombia  and  along  the  Bolivia-Brazil  border. 

Our  countemarcotics  efforts  continue  to  disrupt  the  traflickers'  smuggling  oper- 
ations. The  annual  world  production  of  cocaine — some  1000  metric  tons — could  fit 
on  one  cargo  ship  and  reach  the  U.S.  or  Europe  in  a  short  time.  Because  of  coopera- 
tive intemationtd  interdiction  eflbrts,  however,  traffickers  must  make  hundreds  of 
clandestine  shipments  and  flights  to  get  their  products  to  market. 

As  you  know,  Latin  American  traffickers  nave  established  sophisticated  enter- 
prises to  produce,  transport,  and  market  cocaine  and  heroin.  We  are  under  no  illu- 
sions about  the  nature  of  ihe  cocaine  trade,  and  the  vital  part  our  international 
drug  control  strategy  must  play  in  attacking  it. 
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If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  eflbrts  to  reduce  the  demand  for  cocaine,  we  must 
also  be  successful  in  controlling  supply  into  the  United  States.  If  traflicking  oi^ani- 
zations  are  left  unchallenged  aoroao,  they  will  eventually  overwhelm  our  ability  to 
fi^t  the  threat  of  cocaine  at  home  and  thwart  our  most  important  foreign  policy 
objectives.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1994,  over  150  metric  tons  of  cocaine  were 
seized  en  route  to  market,  a  loss  of  some  $20  billion  in  potential  profits,  (see  at- 
tached chart) 

Worldwide  Cocaine  Seizures  1991-94 

1991         1992        1993        1994 

Consuming 
Transit 
South  America 

Total  350       285       275     150* 

*PitlMi««iy  thmifli  30  Jvm. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Administration  the  National  Security  Council  undertook 
a  comprehensive  multi-agency  review  of  the  international  cocaine  challenge  and  our 
response  to  it.  Tight  resources  mandated  a  careful  analysis  to  determine  which  pro- 
grams were  working  and  should  be  maintained,  and  which  required  modification. 

The  NSC  review  reafiirmed  the  complex  difficulty  of  attacking  the  international 
cocaine  problem.  We  concluded  that  despite  intensification  of  international  cocaine 
control  eflbrts  over  the  past  few  years,  reliance  on  our  interdiction-based  strategy 
did  not  adequately  address  the  full  range  of  threats  that  cocaine  traflicking  poses 
to  U.S.  interests.  The  review  concluded  with  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
that  various  international  cocaine  control  approaches  be  employed  more  eflectively 
and  efficiently.  Tlie  long  term  goal  must  be  to  lower  the  availability  of  cocaine  on 
the  streets  of  our  communities. 

I  have  traveled  to  Mexico,  Panama,  South  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  examine 
our  bilateral  programs.  I  sp>oke  with  the  Presidents,  and  other  senior  leaders,  of 
these  countries  about  the  impact  of  our  combined  counter-drug  eflbrts  and  conveyed 
President  Clinton's  intention  to  continue  U.S.  support  to  countries  that  had  the  po- 
litical will  to  stand  up  to  the  cartels.  My  travels  convinced  me  that  the  recommenda- 
tions from  our  policy  review  were  in  fact  appropriate,  and  I  so  stated  that  in  a  sub- 
sequent report  to  the  President. 

On  November  3,  1993,  President  Clinton  issued  his  Presidential  Decision  Direc- 
tive outlining  VS.  policies  for  helping  Western  Hemisphere  partners  to  control  co- 
caine production  and  traflicking  which  clearly  states  tnat  illegal  narcotics  traffick- 
ing is  a  national  security  threat.  In  source,  transit,  and  money  laundering  countries, 
counter-narcotics  must  be  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  pwlicy,  equal  in  importance 
to  such  objectives  as  advancing  democracy,  human  rights,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Directive  specifies  major  changes  of  emphasis  in  our  approach  to  the  cocaine 
problem,  including:  (1)  Placing  greater  emphasis  on  building  and  strengthening 
counter-narcotics  institutions  in  the  source  and  transit  countries;  (2)  Intensifying 
worldwide  investigations  and  operations  to  destroy  the  cocaine  kingpins;  (3)  Empha- 
sizing efforts  to  enlist  greater  international  support  to  fight  the  drug  trade,  includ- 
ing support  from  traditional  donors  and  multilateral  groups;  and  (4)  developing  a 
more  focused  and  flexible  approadi  to  interdiction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  interdiction  efforts  to  date  have  altered  the  methods  by 
which  drug  traffickers  move  cocaine.  Interdiction  has  disrupted  routes,  increased  op- 
erating costs,  and  generated  intelligence  for  other  law  enforcement  operations.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  interdiction  can  be  very  expensive  and  its  effectiveness  has 
been  reduced  by  increased  production,  changes  in  smuggling  routes  and  methods, 
and  the  continued  high  profitability  of  the  trade. 

As  a  result,  we  have  gradually  shifted  the  focus  of  our  interdiction  efforts  to  the 
source  countries.  We  are  convinced  that  we  can  cause  greater  losses  to  the  traffick- 
ers in  the  source  countries  at  a  smaller  cost  to  our  overall  budget.  I  must  point  out, 
however,  that  the  savings  generated  by  shifting  our  focus  to  the  source  countries 
were  reclaimed  by  Congress,  and  therefore  not  available  to  support  the  Strategy  as 
the  President  had  intended. 

We  have  not  abandoned  the  trtmsit  zones.  We  continue  to  maintain  a  flexible 
interdiction  capability  there,  one  that  retains  the  capability  to  react  to  any  future 
changes  in  trafficking  patterns.  Traffickers  have  reduced  their  exposure  and  risk  by 
consolidating  loads,  changing  tactics,  and  maximizing  use  of  large  commercial  air- 
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craft,  ships,  trucks — all  of  which  require  better  intelligence.  To  continue  to  operate 
unchanged  against  a  threat  that  no  longer  prevails  would  not  make  sense. 

Traflicker  operations  remain  most  visible  and  vulnerable  in  the  source  countries, 
especially  in  the  areas  where  coca  is  cultivated,  and  the  intra -regional  transpor- 
tation networks  support  the  various  phases  of  production.  Given  our  limited  inter- 
national program  resources,  prioritizing  in  source  countries  is  cost  effective. 

We  get  some  of  our  best  intelligence  in  source  countries,  and  the  ability  of  our 
allies  to  conduct  operations  agfdnst  the  traffickers  has  significantly  improved.  And, 
most  importantly,  we  have  not  shifted  resources  out  of  transit  zones  which  cannot 
be  shifted  back  if  trafficker  operations  were  to  warrsint  such  a  move. 

At  the  end  of  October,  the  United  States  Interdiction  Coordinator,  Admiral 
Kramek,  and  I  will  host  a  senior  level  conference  between  the  counterdrug  oper- 
ational commanders  and  senior  oflicers  in  Washington  to  thoroughly  review  our  op- 
erations in  the  transit  zone  given  the  changes  in  traffickers'  tactics  and  declining 
funding  from  Congress. 

As  you  know,  recent  General  Accounting  Office  reports  provided  to  this  Commit- 
tee (Drug  Control — Heavy  Investment  in  Military  Surveillance  Is  Not  Paying  Off; 
and  Drug  Control — ^Efforts  in  Central  America  Have  Had  Little  Impact  on  the  Flow 
of  Drugs)  support  our  decision  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  transit  to  source  countries. 

We  particularly  want  to  assist  countries  that  have  the  political  will  to  fight  the 
drug  trade.  Our  specific  programs  with  these  countries  sire  aimed  at  strengthening 
judicial  systems;  law  enforcement  and  penal  institutions;  and  control  of  money  laun- 
dering and  precursor  and  essential  chemicals. 

TTie  reverse  is  also  true.  There  can  be  no  free  rides  for  major  source,  transit  and 
money  laundering  countries  that  do  not  wish  to  cooperate  in  counter-cocaine  efforts. 
Those  that  do  not  cooperate  face  Presidential  decertification — and  U.S.  opposition  to 
financial  aid  from  multinational  donor  institutions.  As  demonstrated  last  spring, 
this  Administration  will  use  the  certification  process  in  a  meaningful  way  as  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

Ei^ty  percent  of  the  world's  cocaine  is  processed  in  Colombia,  and  Colombia  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  cartel's  global  criminal  empire.  It  is  in  Colombia  that  the 
cartels  are  the  most  powerful  ana  this  is  where  we  must  continue  to  attack  them. 
Colombia  must  go  after  the  Cali  Cartel,  and  we  should  support  them  in  doing  so. 

La  reports  to  uiis  Conunittee,  GAO  has  identified  problems  in  the  end  use  mon- 
itoring of  U.S.  equipment  provided  to  Colombian  countemarcotics  forces.  I  have 
taken  the  GAO  findings  seriously  and  have  insisted  that  both  our  embassy  and  the 
Colombians  address  this  issue  and  make  end  use  monitoring  a  priority  concern.  The 
Colombian  Ministiy  of  Defense  now  has  established  a  special  ofTlce  to  monitor  U.S. 
countemarcotics  equipment  and  to  report  annually  to  our  embassy,  and  the  embassy 
also  is  monitoring  the  situation.  I  believe  that  this  issue  is  now  getting  the  attention 
that  it  deserves. 

President  Fujimori  recently  approved  Peru's  first  national  drug  strate^,  an  im- 

Eortant  step  to  develop  a  coordinated  national  counter-drug  effort.  With  Colombian 
elp,  Peru  recently  arrested  and  successfully  prosecuted  its  top  drug  kingpin.  In  re- 
sponse to  Congressional  cuts  in  State  Department  countemarcotics  funds,  our  effort 
in  Pferu  has  been  reduced  from  $17.5  million  in  FY  93  to  $8.4  million  in  FY  94.  As 
a  result,  we  cut  alternative  development  programs,  and  closed  the  Santa  Lucia 
Base.  We  are  helping  Peru  seek  alternative  development  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations  and  international  financial  institutions.  We  have  moved  our  helicopters 
from  Santa  Lucia  to  a  navy  base  at  Pucallpa  where  security  and  logistical  support 
is  provided  by  Peruvians. 

in  Bolivia,  President  Sanchez  de  Lozada  has  targeted  corrupt  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  members  of  the  previous  Administration.  Countemarcotics  police  operate 
effectively  against  traffickers  and  have  literally  shut  down  the  growing  area  m  the 
Chapare  to  traflicker  aircraft. 

Bolivia  has  been  less  successful  in  meeting  eradication  objectives  and  has  halted 
involuntaiy  eradication  due  to  fierce  opposition  from  the  local  coca  growers.  At  the 
same  time,  almost  60  percent  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Chapare  has  been  planted 
with  bananas,  passion  fruit,  pepper,  and  pineapple  instead  of  coca. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  plan  the  agenda  for  the  Summit  of  the  Americas 
in  Miami  on  December  9-10,  1994.  Presidents  from  thirty-four  nations  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Summit  and  discuss  strengthening  democracy,  trade,  and  sustainable 
development  throughout  the  hemisphere.  We  expect  the  Summit  to  build  upon  the 
woiic  of  the  Cartegena  and  San  Antonio  Drug  Summits  and  implement  a  hemi- 
spheric plan  of  action  to  reduce  the  cultivation,  manufacturing,  distribution,  and  use 
of  illegal  drugs. 
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UJS.  SOUTHCOM's  counter-narcotics  activities  are  under  review  to  ensure  that 
support  remains  consistent  with  our  National  Drus  Control  Strategy.  A  counter- 
drug  Conference  is  scheduled  for  October  26  at  Fort  McNair;  the  review  process  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  you  know,  we  are  nearing  closure  on  the  issue  of  sharing  intelligence  with  the 
governments  oi  Peru  and  Colombia.  Language  correcting  the  problem  is  included  in 
me  1994  Defense  Authorization  Act  which  was  sinied  into  law  on  Wednesday  bv 
the  President.  As  a  result,  the  radars  will  quickly  be  turned  back  on  and  intel- 
ligence sharing  with  Peru  and  Colombia  will  resume. 

\Ve  cannot  say  conclusively  that  the  suspension  of  intelligence  sharing  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  orugs  shipped  from  Peru  and  Colombia.  We  know  that 
traflickers  have  responded  with  less  evasive,  and  less  expensive,  practices  that  cut 
the  costs  and  reduce  the  risks  of  their  operations. 

For  example,  we  have  noted  traffickers  returning  to  their  preferred  use  of  mul- 
tiple aircraft  carrying  relatively  small  loads  during  daylight  hours  and  using  the 
most  direct  air  routes.  We  also  have  evidence  that  trafiickers  are  much  less  con- 
cerned with  the  security  of  loading  and  fueling  operations  when  aircraft  are  on  the 
ground. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  have  both  seen  the  need  to  develop  measures 
of  effectiveness  for  all  counterdrug  programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  legislation  reau- 
thorizing ONDCP  provides  for  extensive  performance  measures  by  which  various 
counter-narcotics  programs  must  be  assessed.  We  are  now  working  with  the  various 
agencies  to  develop  criteria  to  define  the  impact  and  the  efliciency  of  both  supply 
and  demand-side  countemarcotics  programs  to  implement  the  law. 

As  we  begin  to  develop  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  our  goals  and  objectives  will  remain  the  same  because  our  analysis  of  the 
problem  has  not  changed.  TTie  process  of  implementing  source  country  programs  has 
been  hindered  by  binding  levels  below  the  Administration's  request.  In  an  ever 
tightening  fiscal  climate  we  must  work  together  to  achieve  our  snared  objective  to 
limit  the  drug  supply  entering  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Brown. 

We  all  know  that  we  could  talk  with  you  for  hours  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  today.  I  am  going  to  ask  every- 
one to  observe  the  5-minute  rule  here,  and  we  woulH  ask  that  you 
make  Carol  Bergman  or  someone  else  on  your  staff  available  for  us 
to  continue  the  discussions  with  in  between  our  hearings.  We  will 
obviously  be  having  more,  but  we  thank  you  for  joining  us  today. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr, 
McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  respect  your 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Brown,  we  have  gone  up  the  valley  and  down  the  hill  here 
in  recent  times  relative  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  how 
it  relates  to  the  Andean  strategy.  What  do  you  plan,  if  anything, 
in  the  way  of  changes  toward  the  Andean  strategy  for  the  1995  na- 
tional drug  control  program? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  the  President,  through  his  directive, 
outlined  a  new  direction  with  less  of  an  emphasis  on  the  transit 
zone  and  more  of  an  emphasis — indeed,  more  resources — ^in  the 
source  countries  and  the  transit  countries.  From  my  perspective, 
unfortimately  through  the  budget  process,  the  budget  got  ahead  of 
policy.  By  that,  I  mean  there  were  cutbacks  in  the  funds  that 
would  have  gone  into  the  source  countries.  That  new  direction, 
placing  a  greater  emphasis  in  the  source  countries,  should  remain 
our  strategy  into  the  future. 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  but  in  the 
length  of  time  that  I  have  available,  you  have  pointed  to  the  strat- 
egy, but  how  is  the  strategy  going  to  change  in  terms  of  actual  im- 
plementation of  that  strategy  in  the  Andean  countries?  Are  we 
going  to  increase  personnel?  Are  we  going  to  do  this?  Are  we  going 
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to  do  that?  What  does  that  strategy  on  the  gpround  actually  result 
in? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  means  that  we  want  to  go  about  the  business  of 
assisting  the  countries — Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries — in  developing  the  capability  to  address  the 
problem  themselves,  providing  support,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, dealing  with  it  in  terms  of  what  has  to  be  the  case,  that  is, 
a  long-term  commitment.  That  is,  what  we  intend  to  do  is  continue 
our  support. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Now,  we  have — if  it  isn't  before  the  President, 
it  will  be  very  shortly — the  legislation  which  addresses  the  issue 
that  we  had  with  respect  to  intellijp^ence-sharing  with  the  Andean 
countries.  How  long  would  it  take  tor  the  U.S.  intelligence-sharing 
program  to  get  up  and  running  again? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  preparation  for  the  legislation  being  passed  by 
the  Congress,  which — it  now  has  been  passed  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Departments  appropriation  bill  and 
signed  by  the  President  Wednesday — we  are  now  prepared  to  turn 
those  radars  on  and  share  that  information  as  soon  as  we  can  ap- 
prove the  plans  from  Colombia  and  Peru. 

As  you  know,  the  granting  of  an  exception  for  the  force-down  pol- 
icy requires  that  the  countries  do  a  number  of  things.  One  is  to 
submit  a  plan  that  would  show  that  they  would  take  the  pre- 
cautions not  to  force  down — or  to  protect  innocent  aircrafls.  And  so, 
within  a  matter  of  days,  we  should  have  that  finished. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McCandless,  for  5  minutes.  Mr.  dinger,  I  am  sorry.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Incidentally,  I  nave  been  derelict  in  my  duty, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  dinger's  state- 
ment be  entered  into  the  record,  which  I  should  have  done  earlier. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  will  be  chastised  later  by  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  dinger  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Wilxiam  F.  Clinger,  Jr.,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  a  year  ago  to  the  day,  on  October  5,  1993,  we  sat  in  this 
room  with  Drug  Czar  Lee  Brown  in  order  to  consider  whether  to  reauthorize  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Pblicy. 

As  I  recall,  that  hearing  was  not  an  optimistic  one  in  terms  of  the  iiiture  of  the 
Drug  Czar's  office.  Every  member  present,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  seemed  to 
be  in  agreement  that  adequate  attention  was  not  being  paid  to  the  drug  issue  by 
this  Administration — attention  that  is  necessary  to  gamer  the  support  needed 
among  agencies  and  Congress  to  adequately  fund  and  administer  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy. 

Since  then,  with  the  enactment  of  new  crime  legislation,  the  Drug  Control  Office 
received  a  new  lease  on  life,  until  October  1997,  complete  with  new  oudget  authori- 
ties for  the  Drug  Czar.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  new  tools  will  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing Dr.  Brown  achieve  the  appropriate  funding  levels  for  our  anti-narcotics  pro- 
grams. 

However,  I  must  voice  mv  continued  concern  that  one  of  the  most  critical  ele- 
ments in  dealing  successfully  with  both  the  demand  and  supply  of  drugs  in  this 
country  is  lacking.  That  element  is  a  sustained,  loud,  and  cohesive  message  that  il- 
legal drug  use  and  trafficking  is  wrong. 
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niegal  drugs  are  the  root  of  far  too  many  crimes  committed  today.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  sixty-two  percent  (62%)  of  our  federal  prisoners  are 
currently  doing  time  for  drug-related  crimes.  Clearly,  drugs  remain  a  mtgor  problem 
and  we  have  got  to  do  more. 

I  want  to  urge  all  of  our  witnesses  today  to  do  what  they  csai  to  help  this  Admin- 
istration move  the  drug  issue  to  the  front  burner. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Bill  dinger. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  McCandless. 

Since,  as  I  understand  it.  May  1,  we  did  cutoff  intelligence  shar- 
ing, radar  tracking  information.  What  has  been  going  on  in  the  in- 
terim? Has  there  been  any  sharing  or  has  it  been  a  total  blackout 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  an  issue  which  has  been  lingering,  which  has 
not  been  addressed  by  other  administrations.  When  the  Colombians 
indicated  they  were  going  to  use  that  information  to  force  down  air- 
planes, it  became  incumbent  upon  us  to  address  that  issue  legally. 
As  a  result,  we  have  made  changes  in  the  way  the  sharing  will 
take  place. 

In  the  meanwhile,  that  doesn't  mean  the  efforts  will  stop.  The 
countries  were  still  doing  what  they  needed  to  do  and  what  they 
could  do  without  that  information.  But  obviously  the  information  is 
valuable  in  terms  of  their  addressing  the  problem. 

We  saw  some  changes  in  terms  of  the  aircraft  being  more  visible 
because  of  the  lack  of  information.  We  have  nothing  to  suggest  that 
more  drugs  entered  our  country  as  a  result  of  that.  It  was  only  a 
short  period  of  time.  But  the  investigative  efforts,  absent  that  shar- 
ing of  information,  continue  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Clinger.  What  other  forms  of  aid  were  you  providing  during 
this  interim  period? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  same  that  we  provide  on  a  normal  basis;  that 
was  technical  assistance,  training,  that  type  of  aid  was  continued. 

Mr.  Clinger.  So  what  was  lacking  was  the  intelligence? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct.  Supplying  them  with  real-time  intel- 
ligence. 

Mr.  CuNGER.  Given  the  new  authorizations  that  your  office  was 
given  through  the  new  crime  bill,  tell  us  how  you  are  proposing  to 
implement  those. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  new  authorizations  for  my  office  helps  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  Congress  when  they  created  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  It  provides  my  office  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ensure  that  the  various  departments,  agencies  involved  in 
the  President's  national  drug  control  strategy  actually  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  implement  the  strategy.  It  provides  more  op- 
portunity for  me  to  make  an  impact  at  the  front  end  of  the  system. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  crime  bill,  my  office  would  certify  the 
budgets  after  the  fact,  after  they  have  been  submitted.  Kind  of  with 
a  blunt  instrument,  you  had  hit  them  on  the  head  after  the  fact. 

But  now  with  the  new  authorities  given  to  my  office,  along  with 
the  fact  that  I  serve  on  the  Cabinet,  we  are  able  to  address  the 
problem  up  front  and  ensure  that  the  budgets  of  the  various  agen- 
cies are  adequate  to  carry  out  the  President's  national  drug  control 
strategy. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  will  be  monitoring  what  goes  on,  I  will 
use  the  authorities  that  are  given  to  make  sure  that  we  do  what 
is  necessary  to  address  the  drug  problem  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clinger.  That  was,  of  course,  a  concern  that  we  had  when 
you  were  here  before,  that  you  were  the  czar  but  you  didn't  have 
any  enforcement  powers,  you  could  jawbone,  you  could  argue  per- 
suasively, but  you  didn't  have  any  real  power  to  do  that. 

Has  that  changed  in  any  way?  Do  you  have  any  additional  au- 
thority to  really  knock  heads  together  if  there  is  a  disagreement  be- 
tween some  of  the  agencies  you  deal  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  reauthorization  of  my  office  gives  me  new  au- 
thorities, budget  authority.  For  example,  I  can  request  an  agency 
to  put  a  program  in  the  budget  before  it  is  submitted  to  0MB  and 
they  are  required  by  the  law  now  to  do  that.  It  kind  of  tracks  an 
Executive  order  issued  by  the  President.  It  also  gives  me  the  au- 
thority to  move  resources  and  personnel  based  upon  the  problems 
that  exist  at  any  given  point  in  time. 

Those  are  very  important  budgetary  tools  and  will  help  me  do 
the  job.  That  combined  with  what  I  had  before,  the  status  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Cabinet,  enables  us  to  do  a  much  better  job  addressing 
the  problems. 

So  I  intend  to  certainly  work  with  all  the  Cabinet  members,  be- 
cause the  President  has  made  it  clear  that  the  issue  is  not  just  a 
problem  for  my  office;  it  is  a  problem  for  the  entire  Cabinet.  And 
therefore  we  will  work  together  to  construct  the  national  strategy 
and  then  put  together  the  budget,  and  hopefullv  by  that  type  of  ef- 
fort we  could  make  a  difference  in  addressing  uie  problem  of  drugs 
in  America. 

Mr.  Clinger.  My  time  is  up,  but  let  me  ask  you  one  more  ques- 
tion. Is  there  anything  in  this  crime  bill  that  directly  relates  to  the 
Andean  policy? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  crime  bill  is  basically  dealing  with  domestic 
drugs,  more  so  than  our  international  effort.  There  are  additional 
resources  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  the  FBI 
for  their  efforts,  but  not  directly  for  our  international  programs. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  Dr.  Brown,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Conyers.  I  am  sorry.  I  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  recognized.  We  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  at  our  full  committee  to  have  this  gen- 
tleman before  us.  We  have  never  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  hear 
about  our  lack  of  a  national  drug  control  policy.  And  I  think  Mem- 
bers deserve  at  least  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Conyers.  If  the  gentleman  can  control  himself  long  enough 
to  hear  the  Chair,  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
although  you  have  joined .  us  many  times  before,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  have  had  you  here. 

Mr.  Mica.  And  we  don't  have  time  today  to  spend  5  minutes  for 
a  Member  to  ask  this  gentleman  who  has  never  appeared,  I  under- 
stand, before  our  fiill  committee,  that  we  have  never  had  before 
this  Congress,  before  this  committee,  my  committee  on  which  I 
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serve,  a  hearing  on  this,  this  matter  that  is  eating  at  the  heart  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  I  am  deeply  of- 
fended by  his  attitude  and  I  will  not  recognize  him  today.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  grossly  unfair,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  that  my  rights  as  a  member  of  this  committee  are 
adhered  to.  I  think  this  is  important,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
to  the  American  people,  that  we  start  talking  in  this  Congress 
about  this  disaster  that  this  administration  has  imposed  upon  this 
country.  And  we  have  iust  heard  the  testimony  of  this  gentleman, 
which  says  that  this  policy  is  indeed  a  failure.  And  I  think 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  is  pleased  to  call  the  next  panel  before  us,  which  will 
include  our  GAO  witnesses,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
Administrator,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Drug  Enforcement  Pol- 
icy. 

Will  all  of  vou  please  join  us. 

Because  of  our  press  for  time,  we  have  asked  GAO  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  all  come  together. 

Mr.  Kelley,  you  are  Director-in-Charge,  International  Affairs  Is- 
sues of  the  National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division, 
accompanied  by  Andreas  Ramirez,  Assistant  Director;  Ronald 
Hughes,  evaluator;  and  Robert  Stolba,  evaluator. 

Could  I  suggest  that  we  start  with  you.  All  of  your  statements 
will  be  include  in  their  entirety  in  the  record.  Please  summarize. 
We  are  in  a  pretty  serious  time  problem,  as  you  have  heard. 

Welcome  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  KELLEY,  DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE, 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  ISSUES,  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DIVISION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ANDREAS  RAMIREZ,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS  ISSUES  AREA;  RONALD  HUGHES,  EVALUATOR;  AND 
ROBERT  STOLBA,  EVALUATOR,  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  PRODUCTION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Kelley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  summarize  the 
principal  parts  of  the  statement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  undertook  the  work  on  what 
is  going  on  in  Peru  with  respect  to  these  programs  based  on  a  re- 
quest from  you  and  Mr.  McCandless.  We  sent  you  a  letter  on  Au- 
gust 16.  Mr.  McCandless  asked  me  to  take  a  look  at  the  shootdown 
policy,  and  the  impact  it  has  had  on  antidrug  operations.  So  we 
will  be  talking  about  that.  Your  letter  also  asked  us  to  comment 
on  any  other  work  we  have  done  with  respect  to  interdiction.  I  have 
a  statement  on  that,  sir. 

Let  me  get  right  to  the  impact  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  view 
was  that  the  shootdown  policy's  full  impact  on  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  Peru  from  Colombia  is  imclear  at  this  time.  This  is  based  on 
the  work  we  conducted  when  we  were  in  Peru  in  June,  about  a 
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month  after  the  policy  was  approved.  We  have  also  obtained  subse- 
quent data  which  I  will  go  into  here. 

Information  from  United  States  reports  and  Peruvian  officials 
state  that  this  policy  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  and  Peru  to  disrupt  traffic  activities  because  of 
the  sharing  of  real-time  information  has  been  suspended  and 
ground-based  radar  has  been  shut  down  in  Peru. 

However,  indicators  of  drug  trafficking  activities  which  could  be 
affected  by  the  policy  such  as  the  number  of  illegal  drug  flights 
being  detected,  tne  amoimt  of  cocaine  being  shipped  from  Peru  to 
Colombia  are  inconclusive.  Although  indicators  between  May  and 
June  of  this  year  showed  a  dramatic  increase,  information  over  5- 
month  periodfs,  for  the  period  May  through  September,  showed  that 
these  indicators  have  fluctuated  with  no  clear  pattern  being  estab- 
lished. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  seems  to  be  clear,  however,  is 
that  pilots  who  are  flying  between  Peru  and  Colombia  have 
changed  tiieir  operations  since  the  policy  went  into  effect,  with  lit- 
tle fear  of  interception  by  the  United  States  or  Peruvian  forces,  as 
long  as  United  States  detection  equipment  was  shut  down. 

^ong  these  same  lines,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  talks  about 
the  various  U.S.  reports  and  U.S.  officials  stating  that  before  the 
decision  was  made  in  May,  drug  traffickers  wanted  to  minimize 
their  exposure  to  air  interdiction  threats.  Thus,  they  used  fewer 
flights  with  large  drug  loads,  flew  mainly  in  the  early  evening 
hours  and  spent  on  average  10  to  12  minutes  loading  and  unload- 
ing their  cargoes. 

United  States  officials  in  Peru  said  that  since  the  policy  change 
drug  traffickers  have  changed  their  operations,  have  begun  mul- 
tiple flights  with  smaller  drug  loads,  have  begun  flying  during  the 
day,  and  some  traffickers  have  doubled  their  time  on  the  ground. 

In  addition.  United  States  officials  stated  that  analysis  of  flight 

Eattems  indicates  they  are  reverting  to  the  more  direct  air  routes 
etween  Peru  and  Colombia. 

Subsequent  to  our  interim  report  to  you  in  August,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, DEA  officials  have  advised  us  that  the  policy  to  not  share 
real-time  information  has  caused  them  to  forego  law  enforcement 
operations  against  illegal  drug  activities  that  were  occurring.  And 
finally,  a  recent  DOD  report  states  that  the  policy  of  not  snaring 
real-time  information  has  reduced  the  cost  and  risks  associated 
with  drug  trafficking  activities  in  Peru. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  there  have  been  impacts  with 
respect  to  the  efforts  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  the  police  and  military  to  interdict  drug  traffick- 
ing. For  example,  some  essential  training  actually  had  to  be  can- 
celed because  it  would  have  directly  mfectcd  intelligence  oper- 
ations. So  that  had  to  be  stopped. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  other  work  we  have 
done  on  interdiction.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  issued  many  reports  on  the  drug  business  of  Latin  America, 
but  three  particularly  deal  with  interdiction.  We  issued  a  report 
about  2  months  ago  with  respect  to  the  Guatemalan  transit  zone 
interdiction  efforts  that  have  been  operated  by  DEA  since  about 
1991.  I  believe  that  is  when  they  got  involved. 
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DEA  actually  did  a  fairly  good  job  in  Guatemala,  to  the  extent 
that  the  traffickers  were  forced  to  change  their  mode  of  operation 
in  Guatemala  because  of  airplanes  flights  detection  and  monitoring 
process.  Once  the  traffickers  found  out  what  was  going  on,  they  im- 
proved their  capability,  and  changed  to  different  modes  of  transpor- 
tation; shipping  the  items  on  the  sea  or  overland. 

We  also  did  some  work  in  Mexico,  on  the  northern  border  re- 
sponse force,  which  was  set  up  as  a  project  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Mexican  Government  to  interdict  the 
trafficers  who  were  landing  their  aircraft  along  the  northern  border 
in  Mexico.  They  had  been  doing  business  this  way  for  many  years. 

This  project  was  intended  to  set  up  a  mobile  basing  concept  to 
get  traffickers  when  they  landed  through  the  intel  operations  they 
set  up.  They  initially  had  some  very  successful  operations.  I  think 
they  took  down,  seized  about  6  tons  of  cocaine. 

When  the  regular  operation  got  going,  they  initially  were  very 
successful,  but  when  the  traffickers  realized  the  new  techniques 
the  government  was  using,  they  moved  their  operations  to  central 
and  southern  Mexico  as  well  as  into  Guatemala.  Our  report  points 
that  out — as  do  both  these  reports.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  can 
set  up  some  halfway  decent  operations,  good  operations,  but  the 
traffickers  are  very  quick  to  modify  how  they  do  business,  and  set 
up  countermeasures  to  defeat  us. 

That  is  the  message  we  have  had  in  two  of  these  reports.  In  the 
other  interdiction  report,  we  looked  at  the  DOD  operations — land 
and  sea  operations  in  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Caribbean,  where  they 
were  spending  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  run  those  operations.  Our 
report  indicated  we  didn't  really  think  they  were  achieving  a  whole 
lot  from  the  standpoint — I  believe  DOD  subsequently  in  1994  re- 
duced their  budget  for  the  progfram,  steaming  hours  and  flying 
hours  for  the  program. 

So  essentially  these  are  a  summary  of  the  interdiction-type  ef- 
forts we  have  undertaken  in  the  last  several  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kelley  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  E.  Kelley,  Director-in-Charge,  International 
Aftairs  Issues,  National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcnoamittee:  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  discuss  the  results  of  our  review  of  the  impact  in  Peru  of  the  U.S.  decision  in 
May  1994  to  stop  sharing  real-time  detection  and  monitoring  information  with  cer- 
tain countries  that  could  be  used  in  shooting  down  civilian  aircraft  suspected  of 
transporting  illegal  drugs.  ^  In  addition,  I  will  have  some  remarks  about  our  past 
reviews  of  drug  interdiction.*  our  review  of  various  other  issues  relating  to  U.S. 
antidrug  efforts  in  Peru's  Upper  Huallaga  Valley,  undertaken  at  your  request,  will 
be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

BACKGROUND 

Peru  grows  over  60  percent  of  the  world's  coca  crop  that  is  used  by  the  Colombian 
cartels  in  the  making  of  cocaine.  U.S.  officials  estimate  that  almost  90  percent  of 
the  drug  traflicking  activity  that  takes  place  between  Peru  and  Colombia  occurs  by 


iDrog  Control  In  Pom  (GAO/NSIAD-94-186R,  Aug.  16,  1994). 

'Drug  Control:  Interdiction  EfTorta  in  Central  America  Have  Had  Little  Impact  on  theFlow 
of  Drugs  (GAO/NSIAD-94-233,  Aug.  2,  1994);  Dnig  Control:  Heavy  Investment  in  Military  Sur- 
veillance U  Not  Paying  Off  (GACVNSIAD-93-220,  Sept  1,  1993);  and  Drug  Control:  Revised 
Drug  Intenliction  Approach  Is  Needed  in  Mexico  (GACVNSIAD-93-152,  May  10,  1993). 
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air.  These  aircraft  carry  cocaine  base  from  Peru  to  Colombia  for  final  processing  into 
cocaine  and  ultimate  distribution  into  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Peruvian  forces  in  the  past  have  used  weapons  against  aircraft  suspected  of  trans- 
porting drugs  and  in  early  1994,  Colombia  announced  that  it  was  planning  to  imple- 
ment a  policy  to  shoot  down  drug  traffickers.  U.S.  government  officials  became  con- 
cerned tnat  such  a  policy  would  violate  international  law.  According  to  the  Justice 
Department,  U.S.  officials  who  knowingly  provide  information  that  leads  to  the 
shooting  down  of  civilian  aircraft  coulabe  subject  to  criminal  prosecution.  Subse- 
quently, on  May  1,  1994,  the  Defense  Department  halted  the  snaring  of  real-time 
aircraft  tracking  information  to  Colombia  and  Peru.  Later  on  May  26,  1994,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  advised  all  relevant  agencies  that  assistance  programs  directly  or 
materially  supportive  of  shootdowns  should  be  suspended  pending  the  completion  of 
a  thorou^  review  of  the  legal  questions.  In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  is  consider- 
ing section  1012  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
that  would  provide  official  immunity  for  authorized  VS.  employees  and  agents  en- 

f[aged  in  assisting  foreign  countries  in  interdicting  aircraft  used  in  ilUcit  drag  traf- 
icking. 

IMPACT  OF  SHOOTDOWN  POUCY  ON  DRUG-TRAFFICKING  ACTIVITIES 

The  policy's  full  impact  on  the  flow  of  drugs  from  Peru  into  Colombia  is  unclear 
at  this  time.  Information  from  U.S.  reports  and  Peruvian  ofiicials  state  that  this  pol- 
icy has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  United  States'  and  Peru's  ability  to  disrupt 
drug  trafficking  activities  oecause  the  sharing  of  real-time  information  has  been 
suspended  and  ground  based  radar  in  Peru  has  been  shut  down.  However,  indica- 
tors of  drug-trailicking  activities  which  could  be  affected  by  the  policy,  such  as  the 
number  of  illegal  drug  flights  being  detected  and  the  amount  of  cocaine  base  being 
shipped  from  Peru  to  Colombia,  are  inconclusive.  Although  the  initial  comparison 
of  these  indicators  between  May  and  June  showed  a  dramatic  increase  in  drug-traf- 
ficking activity,  information  over  a  five  month  period  of  May  through  September 
1994  show  that  these  indicators  fluctuate  with  no  clear  pattern  being  established. 

What  seems  clear,  however,  is  that  pilots  flying  between  Peru  and  Colombia  have 
changed  their  operations  since  there  is  little  fear  of  interception  by  U.S.  and  Peru- 
vian lorces  as  long  as  detection  capabilities  remain  negligible  and  there  is  no  shar- 
ing of  information. 

Various  U.S.  reports  and  officials  have  stated  that,  before  the  May  decision,  drug 
traffickers  wantea  to  minimize  their  exposure  to  the  air  interdiction  threat.  Thus 
they  (1)  used  fewer  flights  with  larger  drug  loads,  (2)  flew  mainly  in  the  early 
evening  hours,  and  (3)  spent  on  an  average  only  about  10  to  12  minutes  in  loading 
and  unloading  their  cargoes.  U.S.  officials  in  Peru  said  that,  since  the  policy  chtrnge, 
drug  traffickers  have  changed  their  operation  and  (1)  have  begun  multiple  flights 
with  smaller  drug  loads,  (2)  have  begun  flying  during  the  day,  and  (3)  some  tramc^- 
ers  have  doubled  their  time  on  the  ground.  In  addition,  U.S.  officials  stated  that  an 
analysis  of  flight  patterns  indicates  that  traffickers  are  reverting  to  more  direct  air 
routes  from  Peru  into  Colombia  rather  than  the  indirect  and  more  time-consuming 
routes  thev  were  taking  before  the  cutoff  of  information.  Subsequent  to  our  interim 
report,  DEA  officials  have  advised  us  that  the  policy  to  not  share  real-time  informa- 
tion has  caused  them  to  foigo  law  enforcement  operations  against  illegal  drug  activi- 
ties that  were  occurring.  Finally,  a  recent  Defense  Department  report  states  that 
the  policy  of  not  sharing  real-time  information  has  reduced  the  costs  and  risks  asso- 
ciated with  drug  trafficking  activities  in  Peru. 

OTHER  GAO  REPORTS  ADDRESSING  INTERDICTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  requested  that  we  be  prepared  to  testify  on  other  woric  we 
have  done  on  U.S.  interdiction  initiatives.  We  have  issued  two  reports  on  various 
U.S.  interdiction  efforts  in  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and  we  have  also  examined 
the  Defense  Department's  detection  and  monitoring  efforts.  In  the  Central  America 
and  Mexico  reviews  we  found  that  drug  traffickers  are  quick  to  adapt  to  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  by  changing  their  routes  and  modes  of  operation  to  elude  interdiction. 
In  Guatemala,  for  example,  U.S.  antidrug  programs  that  focused  on  air  interdiction 
were  successiul  in  interdicting  drug  shipments  and  apprehending  drug  traffickers. 
However,  within  a  short  time,  traffickers  changed  their  methods  of  operation  by 
using  other  means  of  transportation — such  as  trucks  or  boats — to  elude  law  enforce- 
ment operations.  Our  review  of  the  Defense  Department's  detection  and  monitoring 
programs  concluded  that  these  costly  efforts  have  limited  benefits  in  helping  the 
U.S.  government  to  interdict  drug  shipments  at  a  level  that  would  begin  to  make 
a  difference.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  problems  that  I  have  discussed  here  today, 
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we  believe  that  some  level  of  interdiction  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  United 
States'  resolve  against  illegal  drug  trafficking  activities. 

This  concludes  mv  testimony.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  the 
Subconmiittee  may  nave. 


August  16,  1994 

The  Honorable  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

Chairman 

The  Honorable  Alfred  A.  McCandless 

Ranking  MinoriW  Member 

Legislation  and  National  Security 

Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

House  of  Representatives 

In  response  to  Mr.  McCandless'  request,  we  are  providing  this  interim  report  on 
the  impact  of  the  recent  U.S.  decision  to  discontinue  sharing  information  with  the 
governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  that  could  lead  to  their  shooting  down  civilian 
aircraft  suspected  of  being  used  in  drug  trafUcking  activities.  Our  information  on 
this  subject  was  obtained  as  a  part  of  our  broader  review  of  U.S.  counterdrug  efforts 
in  Peru,  undertaken  at  the  SuDcommittee's  request.  The  results  of  the  broader  re- 
view will  be  provided  later. 

According  to  information  provided  by  U.S.  embas^  and  Peruvian  police  officials, 
the  policy  diange  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  United  dates'  and  Peru's  abil- 
ity to  disrupt  drug  trafficking  activities.  This  is  because  aircraft  detection  and  mon- 
itoring and  related  activities  nave  been  suspended.  Avail^le  data  from  UJS.  govern- 
ment agencies  is  inconclusive  at  this  time  aa  to  the  impact  the  poli(^  change  has 
had  on  the  amount  of  druss  shipped  from  Peru.  However,  U.S.  agencies  agree  that 
traffickers  are  now  using  less  evasive  practices  in  moving  drugs  from  Peru  to  Co- 
lombia. 

Peruvian  forces  in  the  past  have  used  weapons  against  aircraft  suspected  of  trans- 
porting drugs  and  in  early  1994,  Colombia  announced  that  it  was  planning  to  imple- 
ment a  policy  to  shoot  down  drug  traffickers.  U.S.  govemntent  ofucials  became  con- 
cerned uiat  such  a  policy  would  violate  international  law.  AocorcUng  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  U.S.  officials  who  knowingly  provide  information  that  leads  to  the 
shooting  down  of  civilian  aircraft  could  be  subject  to  crimintd  prosecution.  On  May 
1,  1994,  the  Department  of  Defense  halted  the  sharing  of  real-time  aircraft  tracking 
information  to  Colombia  and  Peru  and  on  May  26,  1994,  the  Department  of  Justice 
advised  all  relevant  agencies  that  assistance  programs  directly  or  materially  sup- 
portive of  shootdowns  should  be  suspended  pending  the  completion  of  thorough  re- 
view of  the  legal  ouestions. 

According  to  U.S.  embassy  officials,  civilian  aircraft  are  involved  in  almost  90  per- 
cent of  drug-trafficking  activities  in  Peru.  These  aircraft  carry  cocaine  base  from 
Peru  to  Colombia  for  iinal  processing  into  cocaine  and  ultimate  distribution  to  the 
United  States.  Drug  trafficking  is  a  complex  process,  and  the  full  impact  of  the  pol- 
icy change  on  information  sharing  is  not  yet  clear.  Although  the  UJS.  embassy  re- 
ported a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  drug  trafficking  flights  and  amounts 
of  cocaine  base  being  shipped  during  June,  it  based  its  conclusion  on  a  comparison 
of  activity  during  the  noonths  May  and  June.  We  compared  the  June  figures  to  the 
preceding  montlu  of  March  and  April  and  found  them  to  be  veiy  close.  In  July,  the 
numbers  reported  were  actually  less  than  those  for  June,  liie  reasons  for  the 
changes  are  not  known. 

Nevertheless,  U.S.  officials  and  Peruvian  police  told  us  that  the  decision  to  stop 
sharing  information  has  led  to  changes  in  how  drug  traffickers  conduct  their  oper- 
ations. According  to  various  U.S.  reports  and  officials,  before  tiie  May  decision  anig 
traffickers  wanted  to  minimize  their  exposure  to  the  air  interdiction  threat.  Thus 
they  (1)  used  fewer  flights  with  larger  drug  loads,  (2)  flew  mainly  in  the  early 
evening  hours,  and  (3)  spent  on  average  only  about  10  to  12  minutes  in  loading  and 
unloading  their  cargoes.  Officials  in  rem  from  various  UJS.  agencies  said  they  had 
observed  that  drug  traffidcers  had  now  begun  to  change  their  practice  of  transport- 
ing laive  drug  loads  on  a  few  flights  to  using  multiple  flights  with  smaller  drug 
loads.  Some  cmig  traffickers  are  beginning  to  fly  during  the  day.  According  to  U.S. 
embassy  officials,  during  June  some  tramckers  had  mcreased  their  time  on  the 
ground  to  20  to  25  minutes.  In  one  area,  the  traffickers'  aircraft  sometimes  re- 
mained overnight. 

In  addition,  officials  from  several  U.S.  agencies  stated  that  an  analysis  of  fli^t 
patterns  indicates  that  traffickers  are  reverting  to  more  direct  air  routes  from  Peru 
into  Colombia  rather  thaua  the  indirect  and  time-consuming  routes  they  were  taking 
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before  the  cutoff  of  information.  They  attributed  the  chan^ng  patterns  to  the  fact 
that  the  deterrent  effect  that  the  IXS.  radars  and  Peruvian  air  force  had  on  the 
drug  traflickers  was  gone. 

Accordine  to  VS.  officials  in  Peru,  the  policy  change  has  also  adversely  affected 
the  use  of  U.S.  resources  that  were  designed  to  provide  aircraft  detection  and  mon- 
itoring information.  For  example,  ground-based  radar  in  Peru  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  its  assigned  mission  since  May  1,  1994.  Also,  certain  types  of  U.S.  train- 
ing and  assistance  to  Peruvian  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  air  force  are  no 
longer  being  provided. 

We  interviewed  and  obtained  documents  from  oflicials  at  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in  WasWngton,  D.C.; 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lima,  Peru;  and  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  in  Panama.  We 
also  interviewed  Peruvian  police  oflicials  responsible  for  countemarcotics  programs. 
We  discussed  the  information  in  the  letter  with  agency  oflicials  and  included  their 
conunents  where  appropriate. 

As  you  reouesteo,  we  plan  no  lurther  distribution  of  this  letter  until  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  letter,  unless  you  release  the  letter  or  its  contents  prior  to  that  time. 
After  30  days,  we  will  send  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State;  the  Administrator,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration;  and  the  Director,  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  We  will  also  provide  copies  to  others  upon  re- 
quest. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  report  you  may  reach  me  on  (202)  512-4128. 
M^or  contributors  include  Andres  C.  Ramirez,  Assistant  Director;  and  Ronald  D. 
Hughes,  Evaluator-in-Charge. 

Harold  J.  Johnson,  for 

Joseph  E.  Kelly, 

Director-in-Charwe 

International  Affairs  Issues 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  been  working  on  these  reports  for  quite  a  while,  and 
we  will  have  some  questions  for  vou,  Mr.  Kelley. 

I  would  like  now  to  welcome  tne  Administrator  of  DEA,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Constantine.  We  welcome  you  before  the  committee. 
This  is  your  first  visit,  but  I  know  you  have  been  on  the  job  for  the 
last  several  months,  traveling  in  tne  country  and  out,  and  getting 
acquainted  with  your  agency. 

You  might,  if  you  would  like,  Mr.  Constantine,  just  take  a  mo- 
ment to  put  in  the  record  some  of  the  background  and  experience 
that  has  led  you  to  this  position,  and  I  welcome  you  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  A.  CONSTANTINE,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Constantine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

I  came  into  this  position  with  34  years  in  law  enforcement,  32 
of  those  years  with  the  New  York  State  Police,  where  I  served  in 
virtually  every  assignment  available  in  that  agency  and  was  able, 
through  some  good  fortune,  to  go  from  the  rank  of  trooper  through 
all  of  the  noncommissioned  and  commissioned  ranks,  to  super- 
intendent of  that  agency  for  approximately  8  years. 

Most  of  my  background  was  in  the  area  of  organized  crime  inves- 
tigations, m^or  case  investigations  and  narcotics.  I  have  been  in 
this  position  for  6  months. 

My  reflections  on  the  strategy  are  complex.  I  am  going  to  make 
it  as  simple  as  possible  for  the  time  period  allotted. 

In  DEA,  the  focus  is  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  It  basically 
deals  with  the  one  group  in  the  Andean  countries  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  consignment  of  coca  as  it  is  grown  and  then  moved 
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into  base  and  then  into  cocaine,  controlled  through  the  mEuiufac- 
turer,  controlled  through  the  smuggling,  controlled  right  into  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  That  is  the  so-called  Cali  cartel. 

All  of  the  activities  that  DEA  is  involved  in,  as  well  as  the  Ande- 
an Governments  are  ultimately  aimed  at  the  operations  of  the  car- 
tel— ^production,  transportation,  communications,  chemical  pur- 
chases, and  financial  operations. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  the  Cali  organized  crime  group  is  a  formidable 
enemy.  While  they  have  not  yet  demonstrated  the  levels  of  public 
violence  that  the  Medellin  did,  this  organization  is  every  bit  as 
ruthless  and  much  more  successful  in  the  way  they  are  able  to  han- 
dle the  cocaine  operation. 

It  is  a  combination  of  opportunity  and  business  know-how  that 
led  to  the  birth  of  what  people  call  the  new  kings  of  cocaine  started 
by  Gilberto  Rodriguez-Orjuela  and  Jose  Santacruz-Londono  in  the 
mid-1970's.  This  is  a  very  powerful  international  drug  trafficking 
organization,  and  in  my  experience  no  organized  crime  group  in  the 
world  has  ever  been  this  powerful  and  this  successful. 

It  is  responsible  for  80  to  90  percent  of  all  of  the  cocaine  that  is 
trafficked  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  That  is  hundreds  of 
tons  of  cocaine  each  year  that  enter  the  United  States  with  their 
seal  of  approval.  And  they  do  this  with  all  of  the  business  ability 
of  a  Fortune  500  company,  with  the  cunning  of  the  Mafia. 

In  many  ways  it  is  like  a  large  American  company.  They  run  it 
tightly,  with  a  board  of  directors  that  oversees  all  of  the  details  of 
their  worldwide  distribution  and  marketing  efforts. 

They  are  not  hands-off  managers.  They  control  it  completely.  The 
cartel  bosses  in  Colombia  know  where,  when  and  how  every  single 
cocaine  shipment  leaves  and  where  it  goes  to.  The  headquarters 
staff  in  Colombia  is  in  constant  communication  with  their  field 
managers,  known  as  cell  heads,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe,  communicating  with  them  several  times  a  day.  This  is  a 
compartmentalized  system  that  makes  it  very  difficult  for  law  en- 
forcement to  infiltrate. 

To  bring  these  operations  closer  to  your  and  my  experience  with- 
in the  United  States,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  seemingly  relentless 
surge  of  violence  and  crime  that  plagues  cities  across  the  United 
States.  No  community  is  immune  from  these  ravages. 

And  I  Uiink  what  we  have  to  understand  is  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite connection  between  what  decisions  are  made  by  the  Cali  cartel 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  the  decisions  our  children  make  as 
they  try  to  walk  home  from  school  safely.  That  drug  fuels  the  vio- 
lence here  and  in  Colombia. 

In  our  meetings  with  the  new  Colombian  Government,  a  commit- 
ment to  targeting  the  Cali  cartel  has  been  articulated  by  their  rep- 
resentatives. I  met  this  morning  with  the  Colombian  Minister  of 
Defense.  That  is  the  second  meeting  I  have  had  with  him. 

I  have  also  met  with  Colombia's  justice  minister  and  the  prosecu- 
tor. They  have  all  expressed  a  deep  concern  about  the  influence  of 
the  Cali  cartel  and  what  impact  it  has  on  their  country  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  They  have  pledged  their  support  to  target  this 
operation. 
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Something  that  Congressman  McCandless  mentioned,  should  not 
be  lost:  The  people  in  Colombia  have  already  made  enormous  sac- 
rifices in  their  struggle  against  the  drug  lords, 

I  have  indicated  to  you  I  have  been  a  police  officer  for  35  years 
of  my  life.  The  Colombian  national  police  have  lost  250  people 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  drug  war  since  1991.  There  have 
been  judges,  prosecutors,  politicians  and  innocent  citizens  who  have 
all  lost  their  lives.  As  a  career  officer  I  know  the  impact  that  has 
on  individuals  and  families. 

Plus,  the  entire  society  has  been  ripped  apart  time  and  time 
again  as  a  result  of  the  violence  that  is  the  cocaine  traffickers* 
trademark.  Despite  this,  the  government,  the  people,  and  the  Co- 
lombian national  police  especially  continue  to  bravely  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  day  after  day  and  I  think  are  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Building  upon  the  central  point  of  the  strategy,  we  are  working 
to  expand  and  support  international  efforts  to  target,  arrest,  con- 
vict, and  hopefully  incarcerate  for  substantial  periods  of  time  the 
leadership  of  these  narcotics  trafficking  organizations.  To  do  this 
effectively,  it  is  essential  to  begin  in  Colombia  and  attack  the  sup- 
porting operation  of  the  cartels  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

In  Colombia,  since  the  cartels'  command  and  control,  and  the 
whole  communications  center  is  located  in  Cali,  we  are  working 
with  the  Colombian  Government,  particularly  the  national  police, 
to  try  to  dismantle  this  cartel's  operations  the  way  the  Medellin 
cartel  was  dismantled.  Unfortunately,  bringing  these  drug  lords  to 
justice  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  an  easy  option  since  extra- 
dition was  outlawed  in  that  country  in  1991. 

We  know  the  cartel  bosses  never  travel  to  the  United  States  and 
rarelv  travel  outside  of  Colombia  so  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  cap- 
tured in  any  country  where  extradition  is  available. 

The  incarceration  of  these  drug  lords  is  the  primary  goal  in  Co- 
lombia, and  DEA  will  continue  to  work  with  them  providing  intel- 
ligence, information  and  evidence  leading  to  a  full  range  of  meas- 
ures available  to  the  Colombian  Government. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
it  is  imortant  to  remember  that  in  order  for  a  cartel  to  run,  they 
obviously  need  product.  It  is  essential  for  them  to  contract  out  for 
these  raw  materials  and  transportation  close  to  the  source  of  coca. 
These  organizations  support  the  cocaine  base  for  Peru  to  Bolivia, 
convert  it  to  cocaine  in  clandestine  laboratories  and  then  smuggle 
finished  product  to  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  cocaine  base  obtained  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  for  dis- 
tribution is  transported  to  Colombia  usually  by  twin-engine  air- 
craft. A  critical  element  of  the  strategy  is  to  try  to  interfere  with 
their  transportation  efforts  and  to  adversely  affect  their  efforts  to 
convert  cocaine  base  to  cocaine.  Hence  these  operations  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru  are  essential. 

Peru  is  the  source  of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  coca.  The  govern- 
ment has  recently  been  responding  aggressively  to  the  drug  trade 
using  the  U.S.  assistance  available  to  them.  Decrees  by  President 
Fujimori  have  resulted  in  greater  involvement  by  the  ^my,  which 
was  instrumental  in  a  6-ton  seizure  in  February. 
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The  Air  Force  has  strongly  supported  the  interdiction  mission.  As 
Lee  Brown  mentioned,  in  1994  the  Colombian  authorities  arrested 
an  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  a  DEA  Peruvian  police  and 
military  investigation.  He  was  known  as  **Vaticano"  a  very  impor- 
tant figure  in  those  operations.  He  was  then  returned  to  Peru  and 
has  had  substantial  prison  sentences  assigned. 

We  are  working  with  the  interagency  community  to  refocus  some 
of  our  efforts  in  Peru  away  from  a  single  base  at  Santa  Lucia  in 
favor  of  more  dispersed  operations  in  four  locations.  This  will  ex- 
tend the  range  of  the  helicopter  force  stationed  in  the  valley  in  ad- 
dition to  being  more  cost  efficient.  In  Bolivia  there  have  been  a 
number  of  successes  in  the  Chapare  Valley  in  which  the  Bolivian 
Government,  supported  by  the  United  States,  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  flights  out  of  there. 

In  closing,  for  those  who  wonder  whether  or  not  there  is  a  com- 
mitment, or  to  people  who  say  these  wars  can't  be  won — with  com- 
prehensive strategies,  these  wars  can  be  won.  And  people  make  an 
awfiil  lot  of  a  commitment.  One  of  the  commitments  was  by  five 
yoxmg  DEA  agents  who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  late  Au- 
gust of  this  year  trying  to  do  what  we  asked  of  them,  which  was 
to  find  some  of  these  airports  and  some  of  these  laboratories. 

I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  their  families  twice.  Two  of  the  fami- 
lies asked  if  Uiis  was  for  real,  if  tiie  government  reallv  supported 
this  effort.  I  told  them  that  we  did.  I  oelieve  it  strongly.  We  can't 
forget  the  sacrifice  that  they  made.  If  anything,  we  have  to  redou- 
ble our  commitment. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  Congressman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Constantine  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  A.  C!onstantine,  Administrator,  Drug 

Enforcement  Administration 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee;  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  s  role  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Strategy,  and  to  update  the  subcommittee  on  the  progress  we  have  made  to 
date  in  working  with  our  Andean  partners  to  address  all  aspects  of  the  cocaine  situ- 
ation that  hasbrought  misery  to  most  nations  within  our  hemisphere. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  ^at  dismantling  the  Cali  cartel  is  the  main  purpose  of 
DEA's  efforts  in  Colombia,  Bolivia  and  Peru.  All  of  the  activities  DEA  and  the  Ande- 
an governments  undertake  in  these  nations  are  ultimately  aimed  against  the  oper- 
ations of  the  cartel,  their  production,  transportation,  conmiunications,  chemical  and 
financial  operations.  To  understand  our  strategy,  you  have  to  understand  how  the 
cartels  operate,  who  they  are,  how  well  they  manage  their  business  and  what  re- 
sources tney  have  at  their  disposal. 

The  Cali  cartel  is  a  formidable  enemy.  While  they  have  not  yet  demonstrated  the 
levels  of  public  violence  that  was  the  Medellin  cartel's  trademark,  this  organization 
is  everybit  as  ruUiless  and  may,  in  fact,  be  far  more  dangerous  because  of  their 
cloak  of  respectability. 

The  history  of  the  Cali  cartel  reveals  how  a  combination  of  opportunity  and  busi- 
ness know-how  confined  and  led  to  the  birth  of  "the  new  kings  of  cocaine."  The  car- 
tel is  a  loose  association  of  five  major  trafficking  organizations  which  operate  out 
of  Cali,  Colombia  and  was  founded  in  the  1970'8  as  a  minor  criminal  gang  by 
Gilberto  Santa  Cruz  Londono. 

TTie  cartel  is  the  now  the  most  powerful  international  drug  trafRcking  organiza- 
tion in  history  and  is  responsible  for  the  vast  mtyoritv  of  the  cocaine  tramdced  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  cocaine  each  year 
enter  the  United  States  with  the  seal  of  approval  from  the  Cali  cartel. 

The  Call  cartel  operates  with  the  business  acumen  of  a  Fortune  500  company  and 
the  cunning  of  the  mafia.  In  many  ways,  the  Cali  cartel  is  like  a  large  American 
company  with  a  strong  corporate  headquarters  and  many  franchises. 
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They  run  a  tightly  controlled  empire,  with  the  board  of  directors  overseeing  all 
the  details  of  their  worldwide  distribution  and  marketing  efforts.  They  are  not 
"hands-ofT  managers  who  allow  their  field  representatives  to  make  business  deci- 
sions. Instead,  they  control  every  element  of  the  business  from  the  amount  of  co- 
caine produced  to  the  specific  markings  they  use  on  cocaine  packages  found  on  the 
streets  of  the  United  States.  The  cartel  bosses  in  Colombia  know  tne  where,  when, 
and  how  of  every  single  cocaine  shipment.  Decentralization  is  not  a  word  in  their 
vocabulary. 

The  headquarters  staff  in  Cali  is  in  constant  communication  with  their  field  man- 
agers, known  as  cell  heads,  in  the  United  States,  communicating  with  them  several 
times  a  day  via  fax,  phones  or  beepers.  Like  terrorist  organizations,  the  Cali  cartel 
has  developed  an  intricate  system  of  cells — compartmentalized  operating  units 
which  are  distinct  and  secret  from  each  other  to  prevent  the  damage  from  occurring 
to  the  entire  operation  should  law  enforcement  successfully  penetrate  the  cell. 

Cartel  operators  are  experts  in  transportation,  communications  and  money  laun- 
dering, and  they  have  at  their  disposal  vast  technical  and  financial  resources.  We 
estimate  that  just  one  branch  of  the  cartel — ^the  Herrera  organization,  has  revenues 
three  times  DEA's  entire  annual  budget.  Incidentally,  DEA  was  able  to  dismantle 
some  of  the  Herrera  cells  operating  in  New  York  City  in  1991.  The  Cali  cartel's 
worUi  is  estimated  in  the  billions,  putting  them  right  up  there  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful corporations  in  the  world. 

The  Cali  cartel's  Board  of  Directors  are  shrewd  marketers  and  suppliers  of  cocaine 
to  the  United  States,  Europe  and  other  emerging  markets,  lake  any  aggressive  com- 

gany,  they  are  building  steady  customers  in  places  like  Washington  Heists,  South 
entral  Los  Angeles,  and  Moscow,  where  they  lure  potential  buyers  with  special 
brands  and  products.  Crack  was  their  marketing  genius's  most  profitable  coup  in 
the  mid-1980's;  today,  they  are  test-marketing  Colombian  heroin  to  ensure  tneir 
place  in  the  burgeoning  heroin  maricet  of  the  next  decade. 

I  want  to  bring  the  operations  of  the  cartel  closer  to  honM  now.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  seemingly  relentless  violence  and  crime  that  plague  our  cities  across  America. 
No  community  is  immune  from  the  ravages  of  drugs  and  crime;  no  segment  of  our 
society  is  safe:  There  is  a  definite  connection  between  what  decisions  tn«  Cali  cartel 
makes  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  the  decisions  our  children  make  as  they  walk 
home  from  school. 

The  cocaine  supplied  by  the  Colombian  cartels  fuels  violence  here  and  in  Colom- 
bia. Cocaine  is  widelv  available  in  every  major  city  and  in  many  smaller  towns 
across  the  nation,  ana  the  cartels  are  flnanciaUy  benefitting  from  every  dollar  spent 
by  Americans  on  crack,  cocaine  and  now  heroin.  Both  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  are  suffering  because  of  cocaine's  influence. 

Because  dismantling  the  cartels  is  DEA's  m^jor  priority  in  the  Andean  region,  Co- 
lombia is  the  linchpin  in  this  strategr.  In  order  to  achieve  any  success  in  this  strat- 
egy, it  is  essential  that  the  United  States,  Colombia  and  all  the  other  countries  in 
the  region  recognize  that  full  and  complete  cooperation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
strategy. 

In  our  meetings  with  the  new  Colombian  Government,  a  comniitment  to  targeting 
the  Cali  cartel  has  been  articulated  by  their  representatives.  I  have  met  with  the 
Colombian  Minister  of  Defense,  Fernando  Botero,  the  Colombian  Justice  Minister 
Nestor  Humberto  Martinez  and  Prosecutor  General  Alfonso  Valdivieso.  They  all  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  about  the  influence  of  the  Cali  cartel  and  pledged  their  Gov- 
ernment's support  to  target  the  cartel  leaders.  I  hope  that  President  Samper's  new 
government  will  be  successful  in  dismantling  the  cartels  and  separating  them  from 
their  assets  and  the  tools  of  their  trade. 

rd  like  to  take  a  moment  to  mention  heire  how  the  Colombian  people  have  made 
enormous  sacriflces  in  their  struggle  against  the  drug  lords.  Over  250  members  of 
the  Colombian  National  Police  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1991.  As 
a  career  law  enforcement  officer  of  35  years,  I  personally  know  how  devastating  it 
is  to  lose  fellow  officers,  and  I  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  recover  from  that 
loss.  The  American  people  need  to  remember  that  Colombian  society  and  institu- 
tions have  been  ripped  apart  time  and  again,  a  result  of  the  violence  that  is  co- 
caine's trademark.  The  Colombian  National  Police  continue  to  bravely  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  day  after  day,  and  are  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude.  DEA  is  proud  of 
our  association  with  the  Colombian  National  Police,  and  we  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing our  partnership  with  them  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 

With  Colombia  as  the  pivotal  point  for  the  Andean  strategy,  the  17.8.  Government 
has  designed  and  implemented  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  addressing  all  elements 
of  the  international  cocaine  trade.  A  shift  was  necessary  from  a  strategy  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  interdiction  to  a  three-pronged  approach  which  emphasizes  assisting 
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the  institutions  of  nations  demonstrating  the  requisite  political  will  to  confront  the 
traffickers. 

Within  this  strategy,  DEA  is  working  to  expand  and  support  international  efforts 
to  target,  arrest  and  convict  the  leadership  oi  narcotics  tramcking  organizations.  To 
do  this  effectively,  it  is  essential  to  begin  in  Colombia  and  attack  the  supporting  op- 
erations of  the  cartels  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Colombia:  Siace  the  cartels  command,  control  and  communications  center  is  lo- 
cated in  Cali,  C'olombia,  DEA  is  working  with  the  Colombian  Government,  narticu- 
lariy  the  Colombian  National  Police,  to  dismantle  the  cartels'  operations.  Unfortu- 
nately, bringing  the  Cali  drug  lords  to  justice  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
realistic  option  since  the  Colombian  Government  outlawed  extradition  in  1991.  The 
cartel  bosses  rarely  travel  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever 
be  captured  outsicle  Colombia. 

llie  serious  prosecution  and  incarceration  of  the  top  Colombian  drug  lords  is  our 
primary  goal  in  Cobmbia.  DEA  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide intelligence,  information,  and  evidence  which  will  lead  to  the  full  range  of  judi- 
cial measures  available  to  the  Colombian  Government. 

Additionally,  we  work  with  the  Colombian  authorities  to  disrupt  the  operations 
of  the  cartels  and  to  hurt  them  by  curtailing  the  supplies  necessary  for  cocaine  proc- 
essing. In  March  of  this  year,  tne  Colombian  National  Police  made  unannounced 
raids  on  a  chemical  company  with  branches  in  eight  Colombian  cities.  The  company 
is  afliliated  with  a  Dutcn  company  that  claims  to  be  the  biggest  full-line  chemical 
company  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  investigation  coniirmed  that  the  Colom- 
bian firm  was  selling  cocaine  essentifd  chemicals  to  a  company  whose  owner  wcis 
in  prison  and  whose  permit  to  handle  regulated  chemicals  was  revoked.  During  the 
raid,  over  1,700  metric  tons  of  cocaine  essential  chemicals  were  seized.  Action  has 
also  been  taken  against  a  number  of  other  Colombian  companies,  resulting  in  sig- 
nificant chemical  seizures  and  the  revocation  of  permits.  Colombian  authorities  have 
reported  that  these  investigations  have  resulted  in  a  five-fold  increase  in  the  cost 
of  certain  diemicals,  and  a  trickle  down  increase  of  25  percent  in  the  cost  of  a  kilo- 

Sam  of  cocedne.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  these  measures  have  begun  to 
srupt  cocaine  production.  This  is  an  area  of  operations  in  which  the  Colombian 
Government  has  clearly  taken  aggressive  and  eff^ive  action. 

The  availability  of  South  American  heroin  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  increase. 
We  believe  that  opium  production  and  heroin  manufacturing  were  conscious  market- 
ing decisions  maae  by  tne  Colombian  cartels  to  expand  their  business  opportunities. 
It  poses  a  potential  serious  threat,  primarily  because  of  the  traflicking  resources 
controlled  by  the  Colombian  cocaine  cartels.  As  the  South  American  heroin  market 
matures,  the  cartels  may  expand  their  heroin  trade  by  increasing  gradually  the  use 
of  their  existing  cocaine  transportation  and  distribution  networks  to  smuggle  larger 
amounts  of  heroin  to  the  United  States.  Heroin  trafficking  is  appealing  to  the  car- 
tels because  the  cartels  can  smuggle  smaller  quantities  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States  and  achieve  profits  ecpiivalent  to  those  derived  from  their  cocaine  sales. 

DEA  intelligence  suggests  that  the  Cali  cartel  will  become  the  dominant  group  in- 
volved in  trafficking  South  American  heroin.  The  Cali  cartel  has  better  access  to  the 
predominant  opium  poppy  growing  areas  in  Colombia.  The  Cali  cartel  has  displayed 
a  significant  involvement  in  the  &)uth  American  heroin  trade  from  its  onset.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  large-scale  involvement  of  the  Cali  cartel  will  make  it  difficult  for 
smaller,  independent  trafficking  groups  with  limited  resources  to  compete  for  mar- 
ket share. 

Peru  and  Bolivia:  In  order  for  the  Cali  cartel  to  run  the  world's  largest  inter- 
national drug  traflicking  organization  it  is  essential  for  them  to  contract  out  for  raw 
materials  and  transportation  close  the  source  of  coca.  Cartel  organizations  import 
cocaine  base  from  Rru  and  Bolivia,  convert  it  into  cocaine  in  clandestine  labora- 
tories in  Colombia  and  then  smuggle  the  finished  product  to  the  United  States  for 
wholesale  distribution. 

Most  of  the  cocaine  base  obtained  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  for  final  conversion  is  trans- 
ported to  Colombia  by  twin  engine  aircraft.  A  critical  element  of  the  strategy  is  to 
interfere  with  the  cartels'  transportation  efforts,  and  to  adversely  effect  eflorts  to 
convert  cocaine  base  to  cocaine.  Hence,  operations  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  are  essential. 

Peru  is  the  source  of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  coca.  The  Government  of  Peru  has 
recently  been  responding  aggressively  to  the  drug  trade,  using  the  US.  assistance 
available  to  them.  Decrees  by  Presicfent  Fujimori  have  resulted  in  greater  involve- 
ment by  Peru's  Army  which  was  instrumental  in  a  six-ton  cocaine  seizure  in  Feb- 
ruary in  Manu,  near  the  Brazilian  border.  Currently,  the  Army  is  cratering  clandes- 
tine airstrips  in  Peru's  Apurimac  Valley.  The  Peruvian  Air  Force  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  air  interdiction  mission  by  committing  its  scarce  jet  interceptors  to  bases 
in  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley. 
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The  Peruvians  have  also  indicted  and  arrested  major  cocaine  traflidEers.  In  Janu- 
ary 1994,  Colombian  authorities  arrested  the  man  known  as  the  Tablo  Escobar  of 
Peru' — Demetrio  Chavez-Penaherrera — and  expelled  him  to  Peru,  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  30  years  in  jail.  Better  known  as  "Vaticano,"  Chavez  had  been  indicted 
in  Peru  in  April  1993  after  a  joint  Peruvian  National  Police/DEA  operation  that 
proved  his  links  to  the  Call  Cartel. 

In  August,  as  a  part  of  Peru's  chemical  control,  efforts  in  the  northwest  coastal 
area  of  Peru,  chemical  operations  directed  at  licensed  cocaine  essential  chemical 
handlers  resulted  in  the  investigation  of  147  chemical  handlers,  8  of  which  were 
closed,  and  the  seizure  of  59.5  metric  tons  of  cocaine  essential  chemicals. 

DEA  and  the  interagency  community  have  jointly  agreed  to  refocus  our  efforts  in 
Peru  away  from  a  single  base  at  Santa  Lucia  in  favor  of  more  dispersed  operations 
in  four  primary  locations  in  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley.  This  will  extend  the  operat- 
ing radii  of  the  Peruvian/INM  helicopter  force  stationed  in  the  Valley,  in  addition 
to  being  more  cost-eflicient. 

Bolivia  is  both  a  m^jor  coca  and  cocaine  producer,  and  the  site  of  a  number  of 
entrenched  organizations  aligned  with  the  Cali  cartel.  DEA's  mission  in  Bolivia  is 
two-pronged:  to  support  the  operation  of  small,  highly-specialized  investigative  units 
targeting  major  traflickers  and  their  key  lieutenants,  and  to  support  broad-gauged 
operations  aimed  at  interdicting  the  flow  of  cocaine  products  and  precursors. 

With  support  from  DEA  and  other  U.S.  agencies,  specialized  units  in  the  Bolivian 
police  have  successfully  mounted  complex  investi^tions  into  both  Colombian-di- 
rected and  indigenous  Bolivian  trafficking  organizations. 

The  Bolivian  Government's  U.S.-supported  effort  to  shut  down  trafficker  flints 
into  Bolivia's  Chapare  Valley  has  been  an  unqualified  success.  Aircraft  are  kept  out 
of  the  vaUey  through  the  use  of  actionable,  real-time  intelligence  information,  radar 
overflights,  and  an  innovative  vacuum  testing  program  which  has  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  aircraft  with  cocaine  reside.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  only 
two  flights  were  confirmed  successful,  while  12  attempted  incursions  were  thwarted. 
During  1993,  there  were  64  successful  incursions;  46  additional  attempted  incur- 
sions were  prevented. 

To  enhance  this  operation,  in  July  the  Government  of  Bolivia  launched  an  oper- 
ation involving  more  than  700  full-time  Bolivian  police,  navy  and  air  force  person- 
nel. The  purpose  of  this  operation  is  to  seal  all  air,  land  and  riverine  routes  leading 
out  of  the  coca-producing  Chapare  valley  for  six  to  nine  months.  A  secondary  objec- 
tive is  to  restrict  the  flow  of  precursor  chemicals  coming  into  the  Chapare.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  enforcement  pressure  will  depress  the  prices  of  coca  leaf  in  this 
region  and  thereby  make  alternative  development  projects  more  attractive  to  some 
coca  growers  in  the  area. 

As  part  of  chemical  control  operations  in  Bolivia  last  July,  the  Bolivian  Army  de- 
tachment from  Julo  confiscatea  6.7  metric  tons  of  chemicals  buried  near  the  Boliv- 
ian/Chilean Border.  Nearly  a  month  later,  Bolivian  armed  forces  and  police  person- 
nel seized  nearly  30  metric  tons  of  chemicals  in  Cochabamba  and  Oururo. 

DEA's  EVOLVING  ROLE 

DEA'  s  role  in  Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  chiefly  advising  those  Governments 
on  the  most  effective  ways  to  target  the  operations  of  the  Cali  cartel.  We  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  our  programs  in  the  Andean  region  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts,  particularly  Operation  Snowcap.  Our  review  will  include  an  assess- 
ment of  how  to  transition  from  an  operational  to  liaison  role,  keep  costs  down  and 
minimize  the  risks  to  our  agents  operating  in  those  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  Andean  countries  are  making  progress  in  both  the  area  of  oper- 
ational capabilities  and  in  institutionalizing  their  countemarcotics  programs.  Colom- 
bia and  Bolivia,  in  particular,  have  clearly  demonstrated  an  increase  in  their  na- 
tional forces'  abilities  to  carry  out  independent  operations  with  limited  DEA  sup- 
port, largely  in  the  area  of  intelligence  and  technical  assistance.  Institution-build- 
ing, however,  is  a  lengthy  process,  and  while  progress  is  occurring  in  these  coun- 
tries, I  expect  that  DEA's  advisory  and  support  role  will  be  needed  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

AREAS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

While  we  have  seen  some  positive  results  of  our  efforts  in  the  Andean  Region, 
ihere  are  some  obstacles  that  we  must  overcome  to  in  order  to  see  continued  suc- 
cess. The  m^jor  obstacle  to  our  woric  in  the  Andean  region  is  the  lack  of  appropriate 
legislation  for  narcotic  trafficking,  chemical  control  and  money  laundering.  Also,  the 
countemarcotics  programs  of  the  countries  in  the  Andean  Region  do  not  recognize 
the  use  of  informants,  undercover  agents,  plea  bargaining  and  international  con- 
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trolled  deliveries  in  drug  investigations.  This,  too,  is  a  megor  drawback  to  our  drug 
programs  in  these  countries.  DEA  is  continuing  to  press  for  changes  in  the  legal  sys- 
tem to  provide  these  tools  necessary  for  effective  intelligence,  case  investigations 
and  police  enforcement  in  general.  The  most  significant  improvement  will  occur 
when  the  individuals  responsible  for  this  trafficking  are  brought  to  justice. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  subcommittee 
this  morning.  I  am  optimistic  tiiat  our  international  programs  will  continue  to  pay 
benefits.  I  am  realistic  about  their  limitations,  and  understand  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not expect  other  nations  to  solve  our  drug  problems  for  us. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago  we  lost  five  brave  young  agents  in  a  plane  crash  in  Peru. 
They  were  working  to  disrupt  the  cartels'  operations  in  the  renaote  jungles  of  that 
countiy.  Their  sacrifice  has  touched  the  entire  DEA  family,  and  their  deaths  are  a 
harsh  reminder  to  us  that  the  struggle  against  drugs  is  a  bng,  diflicult  battle.  We 
are  in  it  for  the  long  run,  and  to  their  friends  and  families,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
no  one  in  DE3A  wUT  forget  that  these  five  agents  gave  their  lives  so  that  children 
in  America  can  live  in  a  better  world. 

ni  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  good  beginning,  Mr. 
Administrator.  You  have  got  a  huge  responsibility  on  your  shoul- 
ders now.  We  want  to  work  with  you  as  closely  as  we  can  to  make 
sure  we  can  get  as  many  successes  as  we  can  in  these  tremendous 
activities  that  we  are  involved  in. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Department,  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters,  the  Honorable  Cresencio  S.  Arcos. 

^d  we  welcome  you  before  the  committee  this  morning.  Your 
complete  testimony  will  be  reproduced  in  the  record  as  will  all  the 
other  witnesses.  Grood  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  CRESENCIO  S.  ARCOS,  PRINCIPAL  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY,  BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  NAR- 
COTICS MATTERS,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Arcos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon  to  discuss  our 
countemarcotics  policies  and  programs  in  the  Andean  cocaine 
source  countries. 

It  is  certainly  my  pleasure  to  be  here  with  Dr.  Brown,  Adminis- 
trator Constantine,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  working 
hard  to  improve  our  international  drug  control  efforts  and  alleviate 
the  pressure  that  international  trafficking  places  on  our  enforce- 
ment and  treatment  forces  at  home. 

In  the  20-plus  years  we  have  been  fighting  the  global  drug 
threat,  this  has  always  been  a  formidable  challenge.  Today  is  no 
exception.  What  we  have  today,  however,  is  clear  guidance  from  the 
President  on  how  we  are  to  focus  our  efforts  andf  use  what  we  all 
know  are  increasingly  scarce  resources.  This  guidance  is  the  Presi- 
dential decision  directive  and  the  national  drug  control  strategy 
which  was  developed  from  it. 

Issued  11  months  ago,  PDD-14  builds  on  what  has  worked  in  the 
past  and  avoids  what  has  not.  It  has  four  key  elements. 

One,  attack  at  the  heart  of  the  cocaine  trade  by  gradually  shift- 
ing the  focus  of  our  efforts  from  interdiction  operations  in  the  tran- 
sit zone  to  source  countries. 
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Two,  focus  on  prosecuting  the  drug  kingpins  and  dismantling 
their  organizations. 

Three,  strengthen  host  nation  counternarcotics  institutions.  Sim- 
ply put,  this  is  essential  if  other  countries  are  to  shoulder  more  of 
the  international  drug  control  burden. 

And  four,  seek  greater  international  cooperation,  particularly  in 
the  area  oi  providing  sustainable  development  assistance  to  drug 
producing  countries.  We  are  trying  to  find  roles  for  the  new  donors 
such  as  Sie  new  financial  community  and  the  development  banks. 

These  are  the  four  key  elements  of  the  strategy.  Bring  them  all 
together  and  what  they  show  is  that  our  policy  is  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  trade.  We  are  taking  aim  at  the  most  difficult  but  most 
critical  targets. 

We  know  why  the  cocaine  trade  is  powerful  and  where  it  gets  its 
strength:  $45  billion  of  earnings  over  the  past  decade.  The  leading 
traffickers  have  grown  immune  to  virtually  all  the  operations  we 
have  thrown  against  them  in  the  past,  except  one:  the  loss  of  their 
fi^eedom  and  wealth.  We  are  not  taking  the  easy  way  out  by 
refocusing  our  strategn^. 

We  know  our  new  directions  will  encounter  tough  obstacles,  even 
serious  political  resistance  overseas.  When  we  decided  to  take  on 
the  major  traffickers,  we  were  taking  on  people  who  can  exert  enor- 
mous political  pressure  and  influence.  When  we  racheted  up  the 
stakes  on  drug  cultivation,  through,  for  instance,  more  stringent 
use  of  the  certification  process,  we  touched  raw  political  and  eco- 
nomic nerves. 

Yet  despite  these  barriers,  we  have  made  important  strides  in 
the  past  11  months  that  tell  us  we  are  on  the  right  track.  Allow 
me  to  cite  some. 

There  is  more  attention  than  ever  being  focused  on  the  kingpins 
starting  with  the  Colombian's  attack  on  Medellin  cartel.  Others  are 
under  pressure  because  of  intensifying  investigations  in  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  elsewhere.  We  are  working  to  ensure  that  efforts 
to  enhance  the  judicial  sector  can  keep  pace  with  police  efforts. 

Crop  control  is  nowhere  near  what  we  want.  But  there  has  been 
important  movement  in  the  right  direction.  Colombia  has  begun, 
for  example,  to  eradicate  coca  with  herbicides. 

Finally,  I  think  we  are  catching  the  attention  of  the  international 
financial  community.  We  have  been  having  productive  talks  with 
the  World  Bank  ana  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  on  how 
they  could  help  support  broad  counter-narcotics  objectives. 

Despite  these  and  other  achievements,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  path 
toward  containing  the  flow  of  drugs  in  the  hemisphere  remains 
rocky.  For  every  three  steps  forward  we  seem  to  fall  back  two 
steps.  Seemingly,  our  handling  of  the  forcedown  issue  resulted  in 
our  inability  at  times  to  share  intelligence  with  Colombia  and  Peru. 

This  played  into  the  hands  of  the  traffickers.  Our  recent  dif- 
ficulty witn  the  Peruvian  Grovernment,  which  we  hope  to  resolve 
shortly,  distracts  our  focus  and  temporarily  opens  the  gates  for 
traffickers. 

Recent  statements  by  a  former  United  States  official  in  Colombia 
on  the  last  day  of  his  service  in  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
serve  our  interest  in  finding  solutions  to  problems  which  plague  all 
countries  involved  in  fighting  drug  trafficking. 
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While  some  call  for  abandoning  our  efforts  in  the  face  of  these 
temporary  setbacks,  I  strongly  disagree.  We  did  not  win  the  cold 
war  overnight,  and  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  we  were  dan- 
gerously close  to  losing  it.  So,  too,  will  this  effort  be  won  gradually, 
and  sometimes  painfullv,  as  when  five  DEA  agents  tragically  lost 
their  lives  in  Peru  last  August. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  one  sin- 
gle magic  solution  to  this  problem.  We,  the  United  States,  cannot 
do  this  alone.  Neither  can  the  producer  nations  wage  their  battles 
individually.  Just  as  the  traffickers  have  united  in  cartels  and  con- 
duct their  business  without  regard  to  borders,  so  must  we  be  unit- 
ed in  this  purpose  and  committed  to  a  strategy  which  includes  an 
international  ^cus. 

We  welcome  your  support  in  this  effort.  Thank  you  again,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Arcos  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Cresencio  S.  Arcos,  Deputy  Assistfant  Secretary  of 
Spate  for  International  Narcotics  Matters 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Legislation  and  National  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to  discuss  the  current  status  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Andean  narcotics  source  country  strategy.  The  President's  1994  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy  redefined  our  approach  to  eliminating  the  production  and  flow  of 
narcotics  to  the  United  States.  Tlie  President  directed  us  to  review  the  full  range 
of  existing  countemarcotics  activities  abroad  with  an  eye  toward  concentrating  on 
those  efforts  that  would  have  the  greatest  impact  over  the  long  term  on  the  narcot- 
ics problem.  TTie  end  result  wsts  Presidential  Decision  Directive  14  (PDD  14),  which 
aims  at  the  heart  of  the  narcotics  problem  by  targeting  the  major  trafficking  organi- 
zations, institutionalizing  countemarcotics  efforts  in  the  Andean  source  countries  to 
ensure  a  sustained  response,  and  broadening  support  for  eliminating  the  problem 
by  enlisting  the  aid  of  other  donors  and  multinational  organizations  for  source  coun- 
try efforts. 

PDD  14  is  essential  because  the  production  and  flow  of  cocaine  and  other  drugs 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  continue  to  pose  a  national  security  threat  to  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States.  Latin  American  drug  orga- 
nizations continue  to  target  the  U.S.  drug  market  effectively  despite  facing  unprece- 
dented law  enforcement  pressure.  The  cocaine  organizations  account  for  a  major 
share  of  the  estimated  $60-$100  billion  worth  of  retail  illicit  drug  sales  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  ecu:h  year.  Moreover,  these  organizations  are  a  major  threat  to  democratic 
institutions  in  the  hemisphere.  They  rely  heavily  on  corruption  to  protect  their  oper- 
ations and  undermine  the  effectiveness  and  credibility  oi  key  institutions,  such  as 
law  enforcement,  the  judiciary,  and  the  military.  Failure  to  remain  engaged  in  inter- 
national narcotics  control  programs  increases  the  risks  to  citizens  here  at  home,  and 
makes  it  less  likely  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  our  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
supporting  democracy,  economic  reform  and  protection  of  the  environment  in  narcot- 
icsproducing  countries. 

Ine  Presidential  Decision  Directive  is  the  result  of  an  interagency  review  of  our 
countemarcotics  efforts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  conclusion  that  we  reached 
was  that  many  of  our  countemarcotics  efforts  were  not  having  enough  of  an  impact 
on  the  m£yor  trafficking  organizations  or  the  cultivation  and  processing  of  coca  and 
poppy.  Cocaine  seizures,  no  matter  how  great,  were  not  weakening  the  major  traf- 
nckmg  oiganizations.  Shutting  down  a  major  cocaine  trafficking  route,  such  aa  over 
Guatemala,  required  a  continuous  presence  which  could  only  buy  time  to  dismantle 
the  problem  eiUier  here  at  home  or  in  the  source  countries.  Meanwhile,  the  traffick- 
ers were  shifting  to  otiier  routes  where  we  had  dedicated  fewer  resources. 

We  also  identified  a  need  to  speed  up  the  process  of  handing  over  countemarcotics 
policy  management  to  strengthened  countemarcotics  institutions  in  the  producing 
countries — a  process  which  will  ensure  the  total  engagement  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries over  the  long  term.  As  for  producing  a  sustained,  long-term  solution  to  the  nar- 
cotics problem,  we  confronted  tne  reality  that  law  enforcement  efforts,  particularly 
in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  had  to  be  integrated  with  a  sustainable  alternative  develop- 
ment program  for  illicit  coca  farmers  in  order  to  ensure  the  permanent  reduction 
and  eventual  elimination  of  the  narcotics  threat. 
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The  new  policy  applies  what  we  have  learned.  It  reflects  a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
law  enforcement  eflorts  in  the  transit  zones  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
to  a  more  focused  approach  in  the  narcotics  source  countries  of  the  Andes.  The  strat- 
egy puts  greater  emphasis  on  pursuing  the  drug  trafficker  kingpins  that  coordinate 
the  industry — gathering  the  intelligence  and  evidence  to  destroy  their  organizations, 
seizing  their  illicit  gains,  and  arresting  and  successfully  prosecuting  them  as  indi- 
viduals. It  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  linking  development  assistance  with 
counter-narcotics  efforts. 

In  carrying  out  the  strategy,  we  reconfirmed  the  need  to  work  closelv  with  the 
host  governments  in  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  to  strengthen  their 
countemarcotics  institutions.  This  starts  with  ensuring  that  good  drug  control  laws 
are  in  place,  developing  coherent  and  comprehensive  drug  control  strategies  and  im- 
plementing them,  and  Duilding  the  judicial,  enforcement,  educational,  and  social  in- 
stitutions to  implement  them. 

Since  the  introduction  of  PDD— 14,  we  have  worked  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
need  to  maintain  sustained  enforcement  efforts  Eigainst  traffickers.  We  have  contin- 
ued to  work  with  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  stren^hen  its  judicial  system.  We 
have  entered  into  an  evidence-sharing  memorandum  of^understanding  and  have  en- 
couraged the  GOC  to  enact  laws  to  control  money  laundering.  We  have  helped  Co- 
lombia establish  its  own  capability  (with  some  USG  assistance)  to  eradicate  opium 
poppy  and  coca  cultivations.  We  have  a  commitment  from  President  Samper  to  ag- 
gressively pursue  members  of  the  Call  cartel.  The  Samper  Administration  nas  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  stiffen  sentences  for  narcotics-related  offenses  and 
has  nromised  to  introduce  legislation  to  criminalize  money  laundering.  The  Prosecu- 
tor General  announced  that  cases  against  key  narcotics  kingpins  will  be  transferred 
from  the  prosecutor's  office  in  Call  to  Bogota,  to  reduce  the  chance  of  corrupt  influ- 
ence. Personnel  shifts  and  reorganizations  are  underway  aimed  at  improving  inves- 
tigative and  prosecutorial  capabilities. 

In  Peru,  INM  provided  helicopter  support  to  Peru's  coca  seedbed  eradication  effort 
and  provided  aerial  reconnaissance  in  search  of  poppy  fields.  In  July,  an  executive 
decree  went  into  force  that  permits  the  government  to  take  possession  of  seized  as- 
sets sooner,  a  change  we  had  encouraged  the  GOP  to  make  in  its  asset  forfeiture 
law.  The  DEA  has  worked  closely  with  the  Peruvian  police  in  chemical  control  ini- 
tiatives which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  18  companies  which  were  diverting  chemi- 
cals for  processing  coca.  VirtuaUv  all  municipal  airports  in  the  Huallaga  Valley,  and 
some  in  other  vaUevs,  remain  closed  to  trafnckers.  Ten  major  clandestine  airstrips 
remtiin  blocked  with  cement  barriers.  Peruvian  military  and  police  efforts  against 
trafficking  aircraft  and  airstrips  have  forced  traffickers  to  fly  almost  exclusivel}^  at 
ni^t  and  shift  operations  to  outlying  areas.  A  joint  DEA-Peruvlan  police  investiga- 
tion resulted  in  the  arrest  on  August  17  of  major  trafficker  Lucio  Enrique  Tyero 
Gusman,  known  as  "the  engineer."  Tijero  was  sought  by  the  Governments  of  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  the  United  States. 

In  Bolivia,  USG  funding  supports  almost  aU  Bolivian  counter-drug  operations  and 
maintains  its  Air  Force  counter-narcotics  airwing.  DEA  works  closely  with  the  police 
in  planning  and  conducting  operations  that  are  synchronized  to  attack  Bolivia  s  en- 
trenched clrug  trafficking  organizations.  Since  PDD-14  was  signed  in  November 
1993,  the  BoUvian  police  have  conducted  13  highly  successful  operations  against 
these  Bolivian  trafficking  organizations,  many  of  which  were  directed  by  Colom- 
bians. These  operations  have  resulted  in  asset  seizures  totalling  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion. USG  agencies  continue  to  provide  equipment  and  training  for  Bolivian  and  Pe- 
ruvian intelUgence  collection  programs. 

We  have  seen  cooperation  between  Andean  countries  toward  the  goal  of  "no 
safehaven,"  such  as  the  arrest  in  Colombia  of  Peruvian  drug  trafficker  Demetrio 
Chavez  Penaherrera,  known  as  Vaticano.  Vaticano  was  expelled  from  Colombia  and 
is  now  serving  a  long  jail  sentence  in  Peru.  Cooperation  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
aided  in  the  arrest  of  former  Bolivian  dictator  and  drug  trafficker  Luis  Garcia  Meza, 
who  was  arrested  in  Brazil. 

Despite  these  achievements  and  many  others,  our  path  toward  the  goal  of  contain- 
ing the  flow  of  drugs  in  the  hemisphere  is  rocky.  The  Cali  cartel  continues  to  oper- 
ate in  Colombia  and  elsewhere,  and  drugs  continue  to  be  produced  in  the  source 
countries.  While  there  are  those  who  say  we  should  abandon  our  efforts  in  the  face 
of  setbacks,  I  strongly  disagree.  We  did  not  win  the  Cold  War  overnight  and  there 
were  times  when  it  seemeawe  were  dangerouslv  close  to  losing  it.  So  too  will  this 
effort  be  won  gradually  and  sometimes  painfully,  as  when  five  DEA  agents  trag- 
ically lost  their  lives  in  Peru  in  August. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  the  drug-producing  nations  to  increase  counter- 
narcotics  efforts  and  we  cannot  do  so  without  a  strong,  committed,  active  presence 
in  those  countries.  In  Bolivia,  coca  eradication  remains  the  key  to  dioig  control.  Coca 
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reduction  is  mandated  by  Bolivian  law  and  the  government  has  long  had  a  program 
of  subsidized  voluntary  eradication.  In  prior  years,  the  program  led  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  as  mudi  as  7,800  hectares  in  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  voluntary  eradi- 
cation program,  the  government  began  forced  eradication  this  spring,  only  to  stop 
after  protests  by  coca  growers.  Now,  even  the  amount  of  voluntary  eradication  has 
been  reduced  dramatically  as  the  coca  federations  threaten  the  farmers  who  want 
to  eradicate  their  coca  and  receive  subsidies.  As  a  result,  the  net  cultivation  of  coca 
rose  in  1993  after  steady  declines  since  1990.  In  1993,  we  estimated  that  47,000  hec- 
tares of  coca  were  under  cultivation.  Of  that  amount,  only  486  hectares  were  eradi- 
cated in  the  first  seven  months  of  1994. 

Until  recently,  the  Peruvian  government  was  conducting  coca  seedbed  eradication, 
eradicating  2,174  hectares  of  seedbeds  from  January  through  Julv  1994.  FVior  to 
this  seedbed  eradication,  Peru  had  eradicated  no  coca  since  1989,  when  it  eradicated 
1,285  hectares.  We  would  like  to  see  these  seedbed  eradications  resume  shortly  and 
expand  to  coca  fields.  We  have  seen  a  strong  commitment  by  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment to  ensure  ^at  opium  poppy  cultivations  are  eradicated  as  they  are  found  and 
the  Peruvian  Government  has  just  approved  a  national  drug  strategy. 

The  coca  production  problem  has  become  so  serious  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  that  it 
cannot  be  suppressed  tlm)ugh  enforcement  efforts  alone.  We  must  combine  improved 
law  enforcement  with  intensified  eflbrts  to  promote  sustainable  economic  and  social 
development.  Ptograms  that  help  farmers  in  or  near  coca-producing  areas  to 
produce  legitimate  crops,  and  whioi  promote  broad-based  economic  growth,  have  al- 
ready led  many  farmers  to  participate  in  voluntary  eradication  programs.  However, 
such  development  initiatives  must  be  backed  by  credible  law  enforcement  measures 
that  provide  a  disincentive  to  grow  coca. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  U.S. -financed  bilateral  efforts  in  alternative  devel- 
opment in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  Agricultural,  road  and  community  infra- 
structure projects  in  or  near  the  coca-producing  areas  have  helped  many  farmers  to 
move  out  of  coca  into  other  crops.  We  recognize  that  the  United  States  alone  cannot 
provide  the  budgetary  resources  to  sustain  large  scale  alternative  development  pro- 
grams. In  line  with  the  strategy,  we  are  encouraging  multilateral  development 
banks  and  other  international  financial  institutions  to  give  hi^er  priority  to  alter- 
native development  assistance,  and  we  are  pressing  the  countries  themselves  to  re- 
Siest  such  support.  We  are  asking  traditional  donors,  such  as  the  United  Nations 
rug  Control  ProCTsun  (UNDCP),  to  increase  their  support  and  to  work  closely  with 
the  Oi^anization  Tor  American  States  on  program  planning.  We  also  are  encourag- 
ing these  international  organizations  to  provide  much-needed  institution-building 
aid  to  weak  judicial  systems. 

In  Colombia,  we  expect  the  government  to  follow  through  in  its  commitment  to 
increase  pressure  on  the  dru^  kingpins.  We  have  been  assured  that  legal  provisions 
on  surrender  will  be  strictljr  interpreted  so  that  traffickers  receive  orison  sentences 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  their  crin^s.  We  have  urved  the  Colombian 
government  to  continue  efforts  such  aa  the  reform  of  the  police  code  and  the  military 
justice  system  and  other  efforts  which  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  public  officials  who 
undermine  countemarcotics  efforts.  We  have  sought  to  have  Colombia  adopt  and  im- 
plement model  legislation  developed  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
nave  encouraged  greater  use  of  the  Colombia-U.S.  Financial  Information  Exchange 
Agreement. 

The  Cali  cartel  is  in  some  ways  a  more  difficult  target  than  Medellin — it  is  more 
sophisticated  and  uses  violence  more  selectively.  For  example,  Cali  traffickers  have 
invested  heavily  in  legitimate  business  enterprises,  both  to  facilitate  laundering 
drug  money  and  to  give  them  entre  into  business  circles.  They  can  present  a  front 
of  legitimate  business  to  help  influence  public  opinion.  There  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  in  Colombia,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries,  they  will  establish  an  indus- 
trial/financial empire  that  will  generate  political  and  economic  power. 

We  will  back  In^sident  Samper  in  his  efforts  to  support  strong  action  to  prevent 
this  from  happening,  and  we  will  continue  to  back  all  those  courageous  Colombian 
officials  who  face  pressure  from  the  trafficking  organizations.  Police  targeting  of 
kingpins  and  their  associates,  new  legislation  to  control  money  laundering  and  allow 
seizure  of  assets,  and  eflbrts  to  strei^then  the  judicial  branch  are  all  important  in- 
dicators of  the  level  of  commitment  to  waging  tms  struggle. 

Probably  the  most  important  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the  last  10  years  or  so 
of  fighting  international  narcotics  trafficking  is  that  the  effort  must  be  on  a  broad 
front  simultaneously.  There  is  no  one  single  magic  solution.  The  success  of  our  strat- 
egy depends  on  both  the  sustained  cooperation  and  efforts  of  the  producer  nations 
and  our  commitment  to  supporting  them  in  the  areas  of  targeting  kmgpins,  interdic- 
tion, controlling  money  laundering  and  seizing  assets,  judicial  reform,  and  alter- 
native development. 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Arcos.  We  will 
have  some  questions  for  you.  And  we  know  your  role  is  very  impor- 
tant in  developing  the  diplomatic  relationships  to  fight  Uiis  scourge 
that  is  before  us. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support,  Mr.  Brian  Sheri- 
dan of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Welcome  to  these  hearings. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  SHERmAN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  POUCY 
AND  SUPPORT,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  interests  of  time  I  thought  I  would  make  several  very 
brief,  quick  points,  and  then  stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  have. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and 
pleasea  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

I  would  note  that  the  Andean  Ridge,  is  undergoing  a  time  of 
change.  We  have  a  new  government  in  Colombia.  There  is  a  new 
government  in  Bolivia.  But  one  thing  that  is  a  constant  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  role  in  supporting  law  enforcement,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  those  nations,  as  they  combat  the  drug 
trafficking  problem. 

In  1995,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  spend  approximately 
$150  million  down  in  the  source  nations.  That  money  will  support 
a  wide  variety  of  programs,  from  training,  intelligence  collection 
and  analysis,  communications  support,  and  of  course  a  significant 
detection  and  monitoring  program  that  we  run  down  there. 

Several  major  initiatives  for  1995,  funding  for  a  tracker  aircraft 
and  funding  for  an  over-the-horizon  radar  in  Puerto  Rico,  will  give 
us  unparalleled  detection  and  monitoring  capability  in  just  a  few 
short  years. 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  DOD  is  in  a  support 
role.  We  principally  view  Mr.  Constantine  as  our  primary  customer, 
and  as  the  strategy  changes  and  his  requirements  change,  we  seek 
to  support  him.  And  we  also  seek  to  support  those  law  enforcement 
entities  in  South  America  that  are  working  very  hard  on  this  dif- 
ficult problem. 

And  that  is  all  I  had,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  vou. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sheridan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Brun  E.  Sheridan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  Defense  Department's  counterdrug  support  programs  with 
you  today.  During  the  last  year  DoD  has  signiilcantly  restructured  its  counterdrug 
policy  to  maximize  its  support  of  the  President's  National  Drug  Control  Strate^ 
within  existing  fiscal  guidance.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  new  DoD 
counterdrug  policy  and  programs,  among  which  are  activities  that  support  source 
nation  counterdrug  efforts  in  the  Andean  region. 

First,  I  would  liie  to  touch  on  some  of  the  realities  that  have  been  brought  home 
very  clearly  to  me  in  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  enormity  of  the  ara^  problem  facing  our  Nation.  Although  the  scourge 
of  drug  use  has  been  displaced  in  the  headlines  in  recent  years,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  the  issues  that  have  moved  to  the  forefront  of  public  concern — crime  and 
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health  care — are  integrally  connected  to  the  problem  of  drug  use.  While  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  had  some  success  in  past  years  at  decreasing  the  casual  use  of  drugs, 
hardcore  use  continues  unabated  and,  worse  still,  recent  surveys  indicate  that  our 
young  may  be  increasing  their  use  of  drugs.  Drug-related  crime  continues  to  plague 
our  streets.  We  all  see  the  tragic  effects  on  the  inoividuals  whose  lives  €u«  destroyed 
by  drug  use  or  drug-related  violence,  and  we  all  feel  the  resulting  strain  on  our  local 
communities  and  our  criminal  justice  and  health  care  systems.  The  numbers  are 
striking:  2.7  million  Americans  are  chronic  hardcore  users;  10,000  Americans  die  be- 
cause of  drugs  annually;  and,  illegal  drug  use  drains  our  economy  of  tens  of  bUUons 
of  dollars  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  horrors  inflicted  by  drugs  in  our  own  countiy,  drug  trafficking 
continues  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  Latin  American  democracies.  NtuTotrafRckers 
have  repeatedly  used  violence  and  corruption  to  try  to  undermine  the  legislatures, 
judiciaries,  militaries,  and  police  in  Latin  America.  In  Colombia  alone,  hundreds  of 
innocent  citizens  have  been  killed  and  thousands  injured  by  the  drug  cartels.  Fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  insufficient  attention  given  to  the  ecological  harms  in- 
flicted by  the  cultivation  and  processing  of  illegal  drugs.  Slash  ana  bum  farming 
techniques  have  been  used  to  mcrease  uie  production  of  coca  and  poppies,  and  the 
runoff  of  large  quantities  of  precursor  chemicals  used  to  manufacture  cocaine  is  pol- 
luting the  environment. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  issues  surrounding  drug  use,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  there  is  a  need  for  increased  dialosrue  among  the  Defense  Department,  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  about  the  role  of  DoD  in  the  counterdrug  effort. 
When  the  Defense  Department  was  enlisted  into  the  counterdrug  effort  in  1989, 
many  people  held  out  the  hope  that  military  involvement  was  the  answer  to  our  Na- 
tion's drug  problem;  the  then  used  term  "drug  war"  misleadingly  implied  that,  with 
a  concerted  effort,  the  military  could  engage  the  enemy  and  bring  victory.  We  must 
recognize  that  illicit  drug  use  is  a  deep-seated  social  problem  which,  like  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  inner-city  poverty,  wUl  have  to  be  addressed  by  all  Americans 
over  the  long-term.  As  the  President  s  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  indicates,  the 
Federal  counterdrug  effort  should  involve  multiple  agencies  cooperating  to  address 
the  drug  issue  simultaneously  on  a  variety  of  fronts.  The  Defense  Department,  with 
its  unique  assets  and  capabilities,  has  a  critical,  but  supporting,  role  to  play  in  that 
effort.  Any  assessment  of  DoD's  contribution  should  be  made  in  this  context,  and 
with  an  eye  toward  incremental  progress. 

It  is  my  belief  that  throu^  effective  strategic  planning,  and  increased  interface 
wiUi  the  Congress  and  other  Federal  counterdrug  agencies,  we  can  better  articulate 
reasonable  expectations  for  the  wide  variety  of  counterdrug  programs  executed  by 
DoD.  Given  tiiat  cocaine  remains  widely  available  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  Federal  drug  supply  reduction  efforts  alone  to  limit  simificantly  the  avail- 
ability of  cocaine  in  the  near-term.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  goals  that  co- 
ordinated Federal  efforts  can  be  expected  to  achieve,  including:  disrupting  the  co- 
caine cartels;  raising  the  costs  of  drug  trafficking;  and  denying  traffickers  tneir  pre- 
ferred methods  and  routes,  in  particular  the  ability  to  fly  directly  into  Florida  and 
over  the  Southwest  border.  The  Defense  Department  has  contributed  to  signiflcant 
successes  in  these  areas.  In  1993,  DoD  support  activities  led  directly  to  the  seizure 
of  over  100  metric  tons  of  cocaine  that  would  otherwise  have  ended  up  on  VS. 
streets,  and  thereby  denied  traffickers  the  associated  proflts. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  more  aggressively  manage 
DoD's  counterdrug  programs  and  resources  which  previously  had  grown  at  an  explo- 
sive rate.  As  you  know,  the  DoD  counterdrug  budget  rose  from  $380  million  to  $1.1 
billion  between  Fiscal  Years  1989  and  1993.  In  the  summer  of  1993,  at  my  suMes- 
tion,  the  Department  initiated  an  internal  Comprehensive  Review  of  iDoD 
counterdrug  activities  that  was  conducted  by  a  team  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  'The  Review  Team  evaluated  the  operational  impact  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  each  of  DoD's  170  counterdrug  projects  with  respect  to  National  objec- 
tives, and  recommended  $135  million  in  cuts  to  specific  programs  which  were 
deemed  of  limited  operational  impact.  When  the  DoD  counterdrug  budget  was  sig- 
nificantly reduced  in  the  FY  94  Appropriation  process,  rather  than  allocate  the  un- 
distributed reductions  across  the  hoard,  we  directed  cuts  based  on  the  flndings  of 
the  Comprehensive  Review.  As  a  result,  twenty-four  programs  that  had  been  found 
to  be  of  insufficient  utility  were  terminated.  The  level  of  funding  for  nunierous  other 
programs  was  decreased  in  favor  of  more  cost-effective  alternatives,  while  bringing 
the  Department's  activities  in  line  with  the  priorities  of  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy.  This  restructuring,  which  I  will  describe  in  more  detail  in  a  moment,  was 
implemented  in  FY  94  and  is  still  being  refined.  The  Department  recommends  con- 
tinuing this  strategy  and  programmatic  initiative  which  was  reflected  in  the  FY  95 
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budget  request.  As  a  mechanism  for  analyzing  the  results  of  the  restructuring,  and 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  level  of  aocountabuity  for  DoD  counterdrug  expenmtures 
continues  to  rise,  I  have  established  a  working  group  of  experts,  with  members  from 
relevant  divisions  under  the  Oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  and 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  to  serve  as  a  quasi-Board  of  Directors  for  DoD 
counterdrug  activities.  This  group  will  review  counterdrug  program  eflectiveness  on 
an  ongoing  basis,  and  consider  additional  poliOT  initiatives.  I  will  now  more  specifi- 
cally describe  the  policy  and  programs  that  DoD  is  implementing. 

BACKGROUND 

As  you  are  aware,  DoD  was  given  a  number  of  counterdrug  responsibilities  in 
1989.  Specifically,  DoD  was:  (1)  assigned  the  lead  role  in  the  detection  and  monitor- 
ing of  tne  air  and  maritime  transport  of  illegal  drugs;  (2)  tasked  to  integrate  the 
coomiand,  control,  communications,  and  tactical  intelligence  counterdrug  assets  of 
Federal  agencies;  and,  (3)  directed  to  approve  and  fund  Governor's  State  Plans  for 
National  Guard  counterdrug  support  efiorts  in  each  of  the  54  states  and  territories. 
DoD  has  efiectively  executed  and  continues  to  execute  each  of  these  missions,  devel- 
oping an  integrated  DoD  counterdrug  program  involving  the  operational  activities 
of  four  supported  CINCs.  These  activities  have  been  in  support  of  US.  and  Host 
Nation  law  enforcement  agencies;  DoD  personnel  have  not  engaged  in  direct  law  en- 
forcement activities  such  as  arrests  and  seizures. 

IMPETUS  FOR  REFOCUSING  DOD  COUNTERDRUG  POUCY 

Despite  the  combined  efforts  of  DoD  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  with 
counterdrug  responsibilities,  the  flow  of  cocaine  and  other  illegal  drugs  mto  the  VS. 
continues  to  constitute  a  threat  to  National  security.  The  Clinton  Administration 
has  clearly  articulated  a  multifaceted  strategy  for  addressing  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  illicit  drug  use.  In  both  the  Interim  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  and  the  1994  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  President  Clinton  has  called 
far  an  integrated  Federal  eflbrt  with  increased  drug  education,  prevention  and 
treatment,  as  well  as  renewed  commitment  to  supply  reduction  activities.  Domesti- 
cally, supply  reduction  efTorts  are  to  give  priority  to  the  High  Intensity  Drug  Traf- 
ficking Areas  (HIDTA's)  and  are  to  be  supported  by  increased  funding  for  commu- 
nity policing.  With  respect  to  international  supply  reduction,  the  new  National 
Strategy  directs  a  controlled  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  transit  zone  to  the  source 
nations  of  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

In  response  to  the  Presidential  direction  from  the  National  Strategy,  and  incor- 
porating the  findings  of  our  internal  Comprehensive  Review,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense issued  new  counterdrug  policy  guidance  in  October,  1993.  Signed  by  then  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  William  J.  Perry,  the  new  guidance  refocused  DoD 
counterdrug  policy  around  five  strategic  elements:  (1)  support  to  cocaine  source  na- 
tions; (2)  intelligence  support  targeted  toward  dismantling  cartels;  (3)  detection  and 
monitoring  of  the  transport  of  illegal  drugs;  (4)  support  to  domestic  drug  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  emphasizing  the  Southwest  bonier  and  other  High  Intensity 
Drug  Trafficking  Areas  (HIDTA's);  and  (5)  demand  reduction.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  three  of  the  five  strategic  elements  provide  support  for  U.S.  and  Host  Nation 
counterdrug  efforts  in  the  Andean  region.  I  will  discuss  the  plans  and  objectives 
within  each  of  the  five  strategic  elements  in  a  moment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  cocaine  consumption  continues  to  pose  the  greatest 
drug  problem  in  the  United  States,  and  continues  to  be  the  top  priority  of  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Strategy,  the  increasing  supply  and  purity  oi  heroin  in  the  UJS. 
warrants  increased  attention.  Colombia's  role  as  a  supplier  of  heroin  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  growing,  and  there  are  increasing  reports  of  opium  cultivation  in 
Peru.  DoD  is  committed  to  assisting  increased  law  enforcement  efforts  aimed  at  her- 
oin kingpins  and  their  organizations.  However,  in  light  of  the  fragmented  and  com- 
plex nature  of  the  heroin  industry,  any  support  provided  by  DoD  must  be  applied 
judiciously.  DoD  is  currently  involved  in  an  interagency  process  to  review  and 
strengthen  our  international  heroin  strategy.  This  review  will  result  in  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  the  President  for  approval  this  year. 

NEW  DOD  COUNTERDRUG  POLICY 

(1)  Source  Nation  Support 

The  National  Strategy  calls  for  increased  support  to  those  nations  that  dem- 
onstrate the  political  will  to  combat  narcotrafficking.  As  a  result,  DoD  has  focused 
its  supporting  efforts  in  the  Andean  countries  of  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  Sup- 
port is  aimed  at  strengthening  the  democratic  institutions  in  these  nations,  encour- 
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aging  national  resolve  and  regional  cooperation,  and  further  developing  air  sov- 
ereignty and  ground-based  en^ame  (effective  arrest  and  prosecution)  capabilities 
with  the  objective  of  moving  these  nations  toward  self-sustaining  counterdrug  pro- 
sramB.  DoD  provides,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  effective,  consistent  with  law,  train- 
ing and  operational  support  to  source  nation  police  and  military  units  with 
counterdrug  responsibilities  throu^  deployments  funded  by  security  assistance  or 
counterdrug  fiinding — primarily  by  utilizing  authority  under  Section  1004  of  the  FY 
91  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  as  amended,  and  Sections  517  and  506<2XA) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended.  All  source  nation  activities  are 
accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  Host  Nations,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  As  in  the  past,  DoD  personnel  are  prohibited  from  engaging 
in,  or  accompanying  Host  Nation  forces  on,  law  enforcement  operations. 

Despite  budget  cuts  in  FY  94,  the  Department  has  increased  its  support  to  source 
country  counterdrug  efforts,  in  keeping  with  the  shift  of  emphasis  called  for  in  the 
National  Strategy.  Currently,  the  Department  is  providing  planning,  training,  intel- 
ligence, operational  support,  and  logistical  support  to  VS.  and  Host  Nation 
counterdrug  forces. 

The  Department  has  expanded  an  already  aggressive  training  program  for  Host 
Nation  counterdrug  forces  in  light  infantry  tactics  and  riverine  patrols.  Military  In- 
formation Support  Teams  are  working  in  support  of  U.S.  Country  Teams  and  with 
Host  Nation  organizations  to  increase  public  awareness  about  the  dangers  of  illegal 
narcotics.  The  Departn^nt  understands  the  need  for  vigilant  sensitivity  to  the  dan- 
ger of  human  rights  abuses  in  the  Andean  region.  For  tnis  reason,  all  I)oD  training 
of  Host  Nation  forces  includes  a  human  rights  component.  Furthermore,  the  Defense 
Department,  in  coordination  with  State  Department  INM,  has  established  standard 
operating  procedures  for  end  use  monitoring  of  U.S. -supplied  equipment.  DoD  has 
furttier  strengthened  its  end  use  monitoring  practices  by  requiring  all  Department 
personnel  who  deploy  to  the  field  to  veri^  the  presence  and  use  of  U.S.  supplied 
equipment  at  the  unit  or  site  they  are  visiting. 

In  the  last  year  UJ5.  efforts  to  bolster  the  political  will  and  the  enforcement  capa- 
bilities of  source  nations  have  yielded  encouraging  results.  One  of  the  lai^gest  Peru- 
vian drug  traftickers,  Demitrio  Chavez  Penaherrera,  aka  "Vaticano",  was  arrested 
in  Colombia  and  expelled  to  Peru  where  he  was  prosecuted  for  narcotraflicking  and 
treason;  he  is  now  serving  a  30-year  sentence.  Moreover,  the  end  of  the  eighteen- 
month  pursuit  of  Pablo  Escobar  marked  the  demise  of  the  once  dominant  Medellin 
cartel.  Additionally,  the  government  of  Bolivia,  in  joint  operations  with  DEA,  dis- 
mantled four  major  cocaine  trafficking  orgtmizations  in  1993.  No  one  is  under  any 
illusions  that  fighting  drug  traffic  in  uie  Andes  is  less  complicated  than  it  has  ever 
been,  but  we  should  look  to  these  recent  successes  as  reasons  for  hope,  and  for  les- 
sons about  what  types  ofjirograms  woric. 

In  addition  to  the  DoD  progreuns  that  directly  assist  source  nation  counterdrug 
efforts,  a  number  of  the  programs  which  111  describe  below  as  part  of  other  strategic 
elements  of  the  DoD  counterdrug  policy  alao  support  U.S.  objectives  in  the  Andean 
region.  DoD  counterdrug  policy  is  designed  to  support  the  multifaceted  approach  di- 
rected by  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  to  exert  pressure  on  the  (mig  trade 
from  a  variety  of  angles  simultaneously. 

(2)  Dismantling  the  Cartels 

Among  the  most  cost-effective  contributions  which  DoD  can  make  to  cooperative 
counter(&ug  efforts  is  bringing  its  intelligence  capabilities  to  projects  that  target 
trafficking  organizations.  £^D  is  enhancing  its  support  of  DEAs  Kingpin  Strategy 
and  the  Counterdrug  Community's  Kingpin  Linear  Approach  which  are  specifical^ 
designed  to  dismantle  the  cocaine  cartels  and  the  cocaine  business.  Much  of  DoD  s 
effort  in  support  of  this  strategic  element  is  focused  on  the  Andean  region.  DoD  Tac- 
tical Analysis  Teams,  operating  in  U.S.  Embassies,  are  an  invaluable  link  to  U.S. 
national  intelligence,  providing  timely,  releasable  information  to  Country  Teams 
and  Host  Nations.  DoD  has  also  enhanced  support  to  drug  law  enforcement  agencies 
through  the  use  of  Section  1004  authority  to  provide  translator  and  intelligence  ana- 
lyst services,  and  by  expanding  intelligence  gathering  and  sharing  programs.  Addi- 
tionally, tiie  FY  95  budget  request  reflects  DoD's  funding  for  the  National  Drug  In- 
telligence Center  (NDIC),  which  collects  and  consolidates  organizational,  strategic 
inteUigence  for  use  by  all  levels  of  decisionmakers. 

(3)  Detection  and  Monitoring  of  the  Transport  of  Illegal  Drugs 

DoD  supports  domestic  law  enforcement  and  host  nation  detection  and  monitoring 
efforts  by:  (a)  emphasizing  activities  in  the  cocaine  source  countries  of  Colombia,  Bo- 
livia, and  Peru;  (b)  streamlining  activities  in  the  transit  zone  (the  region  between 
the  source  countries  and  tiie  US.  border  region),  with  detection  and  monitoring  ef- 
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forts  focused  towp.rd  intelligence-cued  operations  that  directly  support  the  Kingpin 
Linear  Approach  and  source  country  and  arrival  zone  operations;  and  (c)  refocusing 
activities  in  the  U.S.  to  emphasize  the  cocaine  threat  at  critical  border  locations. 

In  the  Andean  region,  four  ground-based  radars  are  operating  to  assist  in  detect- 
ing suspected  oarcotrafiicking  flights  between  Colombia  and  Peru.  Moreover,  E-3 
AWACS  missions  for  source  country  support  have  been  increased  by  50%.  Mean- 
while, plans  have  continued  for  construction  of  a  relocatable  over-the-horizon  radar 
(ROTHR)  in  Puerto  Rico  which  will  become  operational  in  FY  96,  providing  im- 

S roved  radar  coverage  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  northern  Bolivia,  and  western 
razil. 

The  use  of  more  cost-effective  technologies  (such  as  ROTHRs  and  refitted  TAGOS 
Radar  Picket  ships),  in  place  of  some  of  the  more  costly  ship  steaming  and  flying 
done  in  the  past,  is  allowing  DoD  to  maintain  a  robust  and  flexible  detection  and 
monitoringcapabilityin  the  transit  zone,  while  expanding  operations  in  the  source 
countries.  The  ROTHR  operating  in  Chesapeake,  Vir^nia,  since  early  1993,  has  pro- 
vided promising  results.  The  addition  of  a  second  UOTHR,  scheduled  to  be  oper- 
ational in  FY  95,  will  render  more  complete  coverage  of  the  transit  area. 

(4)  Direct  Support  to  Domestic  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  (DLElAs) — Empha- 

sizing the  Southwest  Border  ana  other  High  Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Areas 

DoD  continues  to  directly  support  domestic  DLEAs  through:  (a)  a  Detailee  pro- 
gram that  provides  intelligence  analysts,  translators,  and  support  personnel;  (b)  a 
program  iinplementing  Section  1004  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
(NDAA)  of  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991,  as  amended,  that  provides  transportation, 
maintenance,  equipment  upgrades  and  other  forms  of  support;  (c)  a  program  imple- 
menting Section  1208  of  the  NDAA  that  provides  excess  DoD  equipment  to  Federal, 
State  and  local  DLEAS  throudi  four  regional  logistical  support  omoes;  and  (d)  the 
Governors'  State  Counterdru^  Plans  that  use  the  National  Guard  to  support  DLEAs 
and  drug  demand  reduction  activities.  DoD  is  developing  comprehensive 
prioritization  plans  for  requirements  submitted  under  these  proCTams,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  efforts  at  the  Southwest  border  and  other  High  Intensity  Drug 
TraflicKing  Areas.  If  allowed  by  Congress,  the  Department  will  increase  ninding 
support  for  the  Section  1004  program.  In  addition,  DoD  will  continue  to  support 
Federal  counterdrug  law  enforcement  agencies  in  addressing  multi-agency 
counterdrug  command,  control,  communications,  and  technical  intelligence  prob- 
lems. DoD  is  also  aggressively  pursuing  a  research  and  development  program  for 
cargo  container  inspection  systems. 

(5)  Demand  Reduction 

AU  Military  Department  tmd  Defense  Agency  drug  testing  and  education  pro- 
grams are  ongoing,  with  an  emphasis  placed  on  increased  regionalization,  automa- 
tion, and  con8oli£ition  of  testing.  Additionally,  DoD  is  continuing  the  community 
outreach  demand  reduction  pilot  program  directed  by  the  FY  93  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  As  part  of  the  pilot  study,  each  of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  running  programs  which  use  military  personnel  as  role  models  and 
target  at-risk  youth.  We  are  currently  reviewing  these  pro-ams,  and  a  report  and 
accompanying  recommendations  will  be  sent  to  Congress  this  fall. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  Department's  restructured  counterdrug  policy,  with  its  five  stra- 
tenc  elements,  forms  the  basis  for  a  focused  DoD  counterdrug  program  which  is 
well  defined  and  directly  supports  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  It  is  within 
this  framework  that  we  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  each  of  our  many  difierent  projects. 
In  the  Itist  year  DoD  has  significantly  improved  program  management,  and  eflbrts 
to  further  enhance  program  eflectiveness  and  increase  accountability  are  underway. 
The  Administration  s  budget  request  for  FY  1995  Defense  Department  counterdrug 
activities  represents  7%  of  the  Federal  counterdrug  budget.  At  that  funding  level 
DoD  will  be  able  to  continue  to  provide  meaningful  assistance  to  overburdened  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  crucial  support  to  fragile  de- 
mocracies in  Latin  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  harm  illicit  drugs  inflict.  While  DoD  does  not  have 
a  "silver  bullet"  that  could  end  the  drug  problem  quickly,  it  does  have  unique  tal- 
ents and  assets  to  bring  to  the  interagency  counterdrug  effort.  Intemationallv,  DoD 
is  firmly  committed  to  the  initiatives  contained  in  the  President's  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy.  The  Department  is  engaged  in  an  aggressive  training,  operational, 
and  logistical  support  effort  that  significantly  strengthens  the  ability  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, particularly  those  in  the  Andean  region,  to  arrest  and  prosecute  drug 
traffickers.  Domestically,  the  results  of  DoD  counterdrug  programs — from  providing 
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excess  equipment  to  State  police,  to  funding  National  Guard  demand  reduction  pro- 
grams for  at  risk  youth,  to  detailing  intelligence  analysts  to  Federal  agencies  to  pre- 
pare evidence  for  successful  criminal  prosecutions — impact  communities  around  the 
country  every  day. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much. 

Let  me  begin  with  our  GAO  representative,  Mr.  Kelley.  I  have 
a  number  of  documents  from  our  committee,  six  including  todays, 
that  discuss  certain  efficiencies  in  terms  of  our  interdiction  strat- 
egy. 

In  September  1992,  we  received  GAO  findings  that  included  a 
study  that  concluded  that  the  Coast  Guard  spent  $42  million  on  an 
EC-13d-B  project  which  would  have  modified  a  C-130  aircraft,  but 
that  they  really  didn't  need  it.  We  found  that,  among  other  things, 
there  were  a  number  of  difficulties  with  the  interdiction  process 
that  just  didn't  seem  to  be  working. 

In  May  1992,  we  had  a  GAO  report  that  showed  U.S.  drug  intel- 
ligence was  uncoordinated  and  unfocused,  and  we  went  into  some 
of  the  overlapping  problems  with  other  agencies. 

In  February  1992,  we  had  a  GAO  report  showing  drug  interdic- 
tion communications  systems  were  plagued  by  problems  sufficient 
to  prevent  it  from  being  up  and  running  until  the  year  2000. 

We  then  come  to  today  s  hearing,  and  we  are  talking  about  the 
modification  of  the  interdiction  strategy.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
discuss  that  in  the  light  of  the  GAO  reports  that  we  have  received 
over  the  last  2  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  say  that  on  those  technical  reports  you  men- 
tioned, that  came  out  of  our  intelligence  group,  so  I  don't  have 
much  to  say  about  them,  but  I  could  get  some  information  for  the 
record. 

I  believe  what  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  shift  from 
the  transit-country  interdiction  to  the  source-country  initiatives,  is 
the  point  I  made  earlier  with  respect  to  the  initiatives  that  the 
United  States  takes.  They  are  all  sincere  initiatives,  and  although 
well-run  initiatives  in  most  cases,  the  drug  traffickers  can  within 
weeks,  can  come  up  with  counter  programs  to  thwart  these  initia- 
tives. 

I  am  not  sitting  here  with  an  answer  to  it,  but  that  has  been  a 
problem  for  many,  many  vears.  And  I  guess  the  DEA,  for  example, 
has  to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  try  to  anticipate  what  they  are 
going  to  do  next.  But  it  is  almost  an  impossible  situation,  I  think, 
to  try  to  head  traffickers  off.  For  example,  our  work  in  Colombia, 
which  we  issued  a  report  to  you,  in  1993  indicated  that  the  Colum- 
bians had  made  some  good  strides  based  on  what  they  did  from  the 
time  we  looked  at  it  in  1991,  in  getting  their  police  forces  and  the 
military  involved,  but  especially  the  police  forces  in  going  after  the 
drug  traffickers. 

But  what  happens  is  that  the  aircraft  they  have  can  only  go  so 
far  in  their  search  missions,  the  drug  traffickers  just  move  beyond 
the  range  of  the  aircraft.  So  there  is  always  this  cat  and  mouse 
game  going  on. 

So  I  am  sitting  here  saying  to  you,  I  guess,  that  I  am  not  all  that 
positive  that  we  can  say  we  are  going  to  have  an  interdiction  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  stop  the  traffickers  cold.  I  don't  think  that 
is  going  to  happen. 
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Mr.  CoNYERS.  We  are  sure  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  because 
interdiction  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  complicated  and  tricky  strategy. 

Interdiction  is  more  or  less  a  defensive  reaction.  When  I  was  in 
Central  America  I  saw  many  little  coves  in  which  these  brand  new 
little  planes  just  happen  to  be  sitting  there.  I  doubted  if  all  of  these 
people  just  all  owned  planes  for  recreational  purposes  along  these 
shorelines  in  the  countries  that  we  are  talking  about. 

So  I  understand  that.  The  question,  thou^,  is,  is  our  modifica- 
tion of  the  interdiction  strategy  one  that  seems  logical,  and  is  it 
going  to  help? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  I  am  really  not  in  a  position  to  say.  It  seems 
l(^cal  because  maybe  if  you  could  stop  it  in  the  source  countries, 
you  could  slow  it  down.  I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is,  I  haven't  seen 
much  evidence  to  date  that  the  initiatives  we  have  tried  in  these 
countries  has  slowed  down  or  stopped  the  flow  of  the  drugs  coming 
into  our  country. 

Now,  most  of  Defense  Department's  detection  and  monitoringhas 
been  in  the  Central  American  area,  in  transit  countries.  They 
haven't  had  the  level  of  programs  in  the  source  countries  in  inter- 
dicting aircraft  as  they  move  between  Peru  and  Colombia.  But  the 
bottom  line  seems  to  be,  it  hasn't  really  made  that  much  of  a  dif- 
ference. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  a  lot  more  money  into  it  perhaps,  and  try 
to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  especially  the  Peruvians,  maybe  there 
will  be  some  reaction  to  it.  I  really  can't  sit  here  and  tell  you  that 
it  is  going  to  work.  It  looks  like  it  is  an  option  we  try.  But  whether 
it  is  going  to  work  or  not,  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Director,  for  your  impressions? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  think  interdiction  as  a  stand-alone  policy  is 
not  going  to  solve  our  problem.  These  people,  as  mentioned,  are, 
one,  ven'^  wealthy.  They  have  made  billions  of  dollars  off  of  Uiis  al- 
ready. That  gives  them  access  to  tremendous  equipment  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  answer  is  a  comprehensive  strategy.  In  the  source  country — 
in  Cloumbia,  Bolivia,  or  Peru — we  mentioned  for  cocaine,  you  have 
people  either  in  local  law  enforcement  or  DEA  people  who  give  you 
information  on  the  flow  of  narcotics  based  on  a  long-term  investiga- 
tion. 

That  information  could  either  come  from  an  investigation  being 
conducted  by  DEA  or  local  police  in  the  United  States,  or  an  inves- 
tigation being  conducted  in  Colombia  or  Peru. 

Then  when  that  seizure  is  made,  it  is  connected  to  people  and 
part  of  the  system,  so  those  people  can  be  indicted,  prosecuted  and 
convicted,  so  there  is  a  substantial  sanction  for  the  behavior. 

It  is  useless  to  just  try  to  interdict  drugs  in  a  general  sense.  It 
was  my  opinion  as  a  police  officer — ^and  I  felt  this  way  long  before 
they  changed  the  policy  in  Washington — I  could  see  this  as  Super- 
intendent of  State  Police  in  New  York.  There  was  a  public  belief 
that  it  could  work,  that  you  could  seal  this  whole  country  off.  That 
is  obviously  impossible  to  do.  And  it  has  limited  effectiveness. 

So  we  must  have  interdiction  on  a  specific  basis,  which  means 
that  you  have  to  have  the  tools  available  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  gives  to  us  or  the  host  country  along  with  good,  hard-work- 
ing street  cops  who  get  the  information  for  you.  Then  you  have 
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State  Department  and  the  other  governments  working,  prosecuting 
these  people  so  that  they  pay  a  price  for  it.  That  is  £U>out  the  best 
you  can  do  in  an  interdiction  type  of  program. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Before  I  go  to  the  Secretary,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan to  follow  on  with  DEA's  observations. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  First.  I  would  concur  with  Administrator  Con- 
stantine's  point  about  tne  need  for  a  comprehensive  solution  to  this 
problem.  Putting  too  much  emphasis  on  any  one  aspect  of  the  effort 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful. 

But  there  are  two  comments  I  would  make  in  addition.  First,  this 
administration  has  made  a  number  of  changes  to  try  to  help  work 
on  the  coordination  problem.  There  are  so  many  agencies  of  ours 
and  of  foreign  governments  involved  in  the  interdiction  process 
that  coordination  has  been  in  the  past  problematic. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  an  interdiction  coordinator,  a  single 
U.S.  Government  official  who  is  responsible  for  coordinating  uie 
disposition  of  interdiction  assets.  And  we  think  that  is  a  major  step 
forward.  Admiral  Kramek,  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
also  has  that  title,  and  we  think  that  is  going  to  help  make  us 
more  effective. 

Second,  I  would  sav  we  need  to  understand  how  difficult  the 
problem  is.  The  Caribbean  is  about  2  million  square  miles.  Mexico 
is  a  very  large  country.  And  some  of  the  other  Central  American 
coimtries  are  auite  large. 

So  you  are  looking  at  a  vast  area  you  are  trying  to  cover.  You 
are  looking  at  drug  trafficers  who,  when  they  m^e  a  drop,  are 
usually  on  the  ground  for  about  10  minutes.  So  in  the  best  case  you 
may  have  2  hours  or  so  of  lead  time. 

And  you  have  got  to  manage  to  get  law  enforcement  personnel 
on  the  ground  in  that  very  vast  area  in  a  10-minute  window.  It  is 
extraordinarily  difficult.  We  have  gotten  better  at  it  over  the  years, 
but  by  itself  I  would  concur,  it  is  not  the  answer. 

Our  iob  is  to  try  to  do  it  more  cost  effectively  and  do  it  more  suc- 
cessfully. And  I  think  we  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Do  you  have  a  view,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Arcos.  On  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  prior  to  the  job 
that  I  hold  now,  which  I  took  over  about  a  year  ago,  I  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Honduras,  and  let  me  say  that  in  the  last  three  or  4  years, 
when  we  were  looking  at — we  saw  that  our  interdiction  policy  was 
working,  so  we  thought  it  was  working,  but  nonetheless  the  flows 
continued. 

We  looked  at  Central  America,  where  I  was  Ambassador  in  Hon- 
duras, and  we  had  assets  in  Panama,  the  second  largest  presence 
in  Central  America  and  in  Honduras,  and  I  think  we  still  do,  and 
we  began  to  retool,  refocus  those  assets  toward  the  counterdrug  ef- 
fort, and  we  have  lound  that  in  fact  we  were  being  successful  inter- 
dicting in  that  Central  American  corridor,  particularly  in  terms  of 
airspace. 

But  what  was  happening,  it  was  still  coming  in,  maritime,  land, 
and  what  have  you.  It  is  like  Administrator  Con stan tine  says,  you 
know,  it  has  got  to  be  comprehensive.  We  have  got  to  look  at  it — 
the  interdiction  effort  has  got  to  be  comprehensive  and  the  whole 
effort  has  got  to  be  comprehensive  in  terms  of  source,  interdiction, 
and  all  these  issues  that  are  attendant  to  it  such  as  money  laun- 
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dering,  such  as  chemicals,  crop  control,  et  cetera.  So  all  of  this,  it 
has  got  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  so  much. 

My  time  has  expired  so  I  am  going  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  and  I  want  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chairman  agree  to  submission  of  questions  in  writing 
for  which  we  would  hope  to  receive  answers  within  a  period  of  not 
more  than  3  weeks. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  We  notice  all  the 
witnesses  nodding  in  assent. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Second,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  Al  Fleener  over  there  in  the  front  row.  He  used  to  walk 
around  the  boondocks  with  Mr.  Wise  and  I  and  other  members  of 
this  committee,  with  his  note  pad  for  GAO.  Mr.  Kelley,  he  doesn't 
have  his  note  pad  today.  Is  there  some  indication  or  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Kelley.  He  is  slipping  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Constantine,  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  statements  and  to  the  answers  to  the  chairman's  questions,  and 
I  keep  going  back  to  my  almost  12  years  on  this  committee,  of 
which  almost  all  that  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  involved  in 
this  particular  subject. 

And  I  keep  thinking  to  myself,  every  time  we  come  to  one  of 
these  summits,  it  reminds  me  that  we  are  reinventing  the  wheel, 
and  we  found  a  better  hub  and  sturdier  spokes,  but  then  that 
wheel  seems  to  go  off  into  oblivion,  and  we  go  back  and  reinvent 
the  wheel.  And  words  like  "coordinated",  "comprehensive",  "cooper- 
ative" are  needed  in  our  programs. 

You  have  essentially  three  major  players  in  the  Andean  activity. 
You  have  yourself,  the  DEA;  you  have  the  State  Department;  and 
you  have  tne  Department  of  Defense. 

And  many  of  the  problems  in  the  past  have  existed  not  because 
people  within  these  three  agencies  to  work  together,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  problem  of  bureaucracy,  where  two  fellows  at  a  cer- 
tain level  thought  a  program  was  a  great  idea,  they  sent  it  upstairs 
but  it  never  came  back,  or  the  people  upstairs  couldn't  get  together, 
so  a  program  that  was  bom  in  a  third  area  never  took  birth. 

You  have  been  in  your  position  now  about  a  year? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Six  months. 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  is  a  year,  according  to  our  term  up  here. 
Are  you  moving  in  a  positive  direction  in  terms  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  central  elements  with  regard  to  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  Constantine.  It  is  tough  for  me  to  comment  on  what  oc- 
curred before  I  got  here.  As  I  twd  people,  I  came  here  with  an  expe- 
rience in  life,  in  law  enforcement,  of  cooperating  with  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  That  was  in  a  State  government — the  Federal 
system  is  obviously  more  complex. 

I  don't  mean  to  embarrass  Chris  or  Brian,  but  since  I  have  been 
here  there  has  never  been  an  issue  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  been  there  to  help  us.  I  don't  mean  just  the  emergencies 
when  those  kids  were  down  and  out  in  Peru,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  the  military  did  for  us.  But  also  in  everyday  types  of  pro- 
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grams  that  people  talk  with  each  other  and  don't  seem  to  me  to  be 
conscious  of  their  turf  and  try  to  straighten  out  problems. 

And  as  Ambassador  Arcos  mentioned,  they  have  been  helpful  to 
me  in  the  State  Department.  This  is  a  new  vista  for  me,  aealing 
with  foreign  countries. 

We  certainly  hit  a  bump  in  the  road  last  week.  And  on  each  and 
every  occasion  that  I  looked  to  find  some  way  to  get  back  on  track 
to  make  sure  we  focus  on  the  people  who  I  think  are  the  targets, 
the  bad  people  running  these  big  operations. 

Chris  Arcos  and  Bod  Gelbardand  their  staffs  were  always  will- 
ing to  help  me  out.  So  again,  I  just  can't  give  you  examples  of  prob- 
lems, you  have  iiad  much  more  experience,  Mr.  Congressman,  and 
you  nave  seen  things  over  12  years.  I  can  only  give  you  my  experi- 
ence over  the  last  6  months,  which  has  been  very  positive. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  vou. 

Ambassador  or  Mr.  Sheridan,  would  you  like  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Arcos.  Let  me  just  say,  since  last  fall  when  I  came  on  board, 
Mr.  Congressman,  Bob  Gelbard,  my  Assistant  Secretary,  was 
named  the  chairman  of  the  interagency  working  group  dealing  with 
international  narcotics,  and  I  am  the  one  who  presides  over  the 
forum  basically  on  a  day-to-day  basis  on  the  interagency  working 
group. 

And  I  have  to  tell  you  that  in  spite  of  some  of  the  glitches  we 
have  had  over  the  last  9,  10  months,  in  terms  of  different  countries, 
particularly  Colombia,  Peru,  that  we  have  been  able  to,  I  think, 
come  to  a  much  more,  shall  we  say,  coordinated  effort  on  this  issue, 
because  we  have — especially  now  that  we  have  less  resources  to 
deal  with,  we  have  less  resources  in  the  field,  and  we  are  in  these 
declining  resources,  and  we  are  trying  to  be  much  more  persuasive 
and  engage  these  countries  diplomatically  on  how  they  need  to  take 
on  responsibility  in  combating  the  drug  trade. 

And  I  think  we  have  done  marvels,  quite  frankly,  as  opposed  to 
what  I  thought  was  going  to  happen  in  terms  of  the  interagency 
legendary  Washington  turt  battle.  So  it  has  been  positive,  but  the 
struggle  is  far  from  won  in  terms  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  here. 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  system  is  fortunate  to  have  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Gelbard  in  that  position,  because  at  one  time  he  was  a  real 
goer  as  Ambassador  to  Bolivia,  and  not  much  would  stand  in  his 
way  in  terms  of  diplomacy  if  he  thought  he  was  right,  which  was 
a  refi*eshing  experience  in  the  time  I  spent  with  him. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  other  question  I  have  deals  with  the  cur- 
rent Andean  plan,  as  we  outlined  it,  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
for  1995.  To  capsulize,  our  primary  mission  over  the  years  in  uiose 
areas  has  been  to  teach,  to  instruct,  to  oversee,  whether  it  is  the 
advance  helicopter,  whether  it  is  eradication,  whether  it  is  this, 
whether  it  is  that.  And  if  I  understood  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  in  the  1995 

Eroposal  to  increase  these  activities  beyond  what  I  understood  to 
e  the  amounts  in  which  we  have  done  this  before. 
I  am  talking  now  about  a  proposed  strategy.  Mr.  Constantine, 
what  is  your  understanding  of  the  proposed  1995  strategy  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Andean  countries? 
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Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  Well,  as  I  mentioned,  I  have  looked  at  it  and 
I  went  through  all  of  the  reports  just  before  I  came  here  and  since 
I  have  been  here.  This  is  not  like  rocket  science. 

There  are  models  for  how  this  has  been  handled  before.  I  think 
if  we  attack  the  group  that  is  controlling  drug  trafficking,  much 
like  you  attack  organized  crime  in  this  country,  we  can  have  simi- 
lar successes  to  those  we've  had  over  the  last  30  years.  I  have 
enough  time  in  this  business  to  remember  when  people  said  that 
you  couldn't  do  anything  about  organized  crime,  that  it  controlled 
all  of  the  United  States,  out  as  I  recall,  it  was  Bobby  Kennedy  who 
reallv  kind  of  lit  everybody  up  on  the  issue  of  organized  crime  and 
the  danger  it  had. 

So  for  DEA,  the  key  strategy  is  going  after  this  cartel,  their  prin- 
cipals, their  operators,  their  money,  and  to  do  that  requires  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  use  the  technology  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  this  equipment.  From  time  to  time,  I  am  going  to  need 
Bob  Gelbard  and  Chris  Arcos  to  make  sure  we  influence  opinion 
and  to  make  sure  we  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  these  people 
to  justice. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  most  productive  use  of  DEA's  time  and  strat- 
egy. When  it  happened  in  this  country,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
those  organized  crime  families  apart.  They  are  much  less  than  they 
once  were. 

When  DEA  was  able  to  work  in  Colombia  in  the  Medellin  cartel 
and  people  were  indicted,  arrested  and  convicted,  that  whole  struc- 
ture imploded  upon  itself,  as  these  organizations  are  wont  to  do 
when  tiiey  are  brought  to  justice  and  that  type  of  pressure  is 
brought  upon  them. 

That  is  as  I  see  the  strategy,  Congressman. 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  have  got  a  loaded  one  for  you.  Joseph  Toft 
was  the  supervising  agent  of  the  DEA  in  Colombia  for  something 
like  8  years. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Six,  six  and  a  half 

Mr.  McCandless.  Six  and  a  half.  And  as  I  understand  it,  he  was 
a  very  dedicated  professional  employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  in  the  process  of  leaving,  he  told  it  as  he  considered  it,  which 
was  not  necessarilv  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the  State  De- 
partment. One  of  the  things  that  he  discussed  in  his  departure  was 
the  fact  that  the  Cali  cartel  assisted  law  enforcement  by  providing 
them  v/iiti  all  kinds  of  information  that  was  relevant  and  very  ac- 
curate on  the  operations  of  the  Medellin  cartel,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  what  we  were  able  to  do  with  the  Escobar  group.  Ton; 
then  indicated  that  as  a  result  of  that,  officials  who  were  able  to 
use  this  information  to  achieve  that  objective  within  the  framework 
of  the  Colombian  system  have  not  disassociated  themselves  from 
the  Cali  cartel.  Allegedly,  they  are  now  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
Cali  in  one  form  or  anotner,  and  depending  upon  their  own  individ- 
ual likes  or  dislikes  have  associated  themselves  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  what  it  is  that  you  are  talking  about  that  is  the  next 
step. 

Do  you  have  any  response  to  that? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  I  think  you  hit  part  of  it  right  on  the 
head,  that  Joe  Toft  was  a  30-year  employee  with  DEA.  I  had  met 
him  two  or  three  times,  had  some  conversations  with  him.  We 
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shared  both  of  our  feelings,  I  think,  about  the  CaH  cartel  and  the 
very  dangerous  organized  crime  structure  in  Columbia. 

What  I  disagree  with  is  two  things.  One  is  that  his  statements 
when  he  made  them,  and  it  was  a  shock  not  only  to  the  people  who 
had  worked  under  him  at  DEA  who  were  very  disappointed  in 
what  he  said,  the  Colombian  National  Police,  which  he  had  held  a 
close  relationship  with  have  been  extremely  hurt  by  his  comments, 
and  I  think  the  brush  was  far  too  broad  that  he  painted  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  with. 

That  is  a  country  that  has  lost  a  total  of  2,500  or  2,600  people 
in  the  drug  war.  That  substantially  exceeds  anything  that  we  have 
lost  in  this  country.  There  is  a  whole  host  of  valiant  and  honest 
people  in  that  country  who  take  chances,  I  wonder  if  any  citizen 
in  every  country  in  the  world  would  take. 

We  have  a  new  government  to  deal  with.  They  have  been  there 
2  or  3  months  at  the  most.  I  think  they  have  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  willing  to  do  all  of  the 
things  that  they  have  indicated  they  will  and  be  given  the  proper 
support  to  be  able  to  do  those  things. 

I  was  disappointed  in  how  Joe  handled  it.  I  think  when  you  are 
part  of  an  agency  in  enforcement,  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  say 
those  things  when  you  are  still  part  of  an  agency  so  that  they  can 
be  addressed  more  directly.  I  also  think  that  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  group  of  people  in  that  country  who  are  organized  and  ex- 
tremely violent  is  true.  I  endorse  that  100  percent. 

I  would  be  willing  to  give  sacrifice,  a  lot  of  my  own,  or  risk  my 
own  life  to  be  able  to  remedy  that.  But  I  think  it  has  to  be  put  in 
the  total  perspective  and  that  was  pretty  much  my  reflections  on 
Joe's  comments.  He  had  been  a  decent  employee  and  it  was  really 
kind  of  a  shock.  It  could  have  been  his  frustration  with  all  the  vio- 
lence, both  here  and  in  Colombia.  I  am  just  not  sure  what. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Sheridan,  very  quickly,  the  chairman  has 
been  very  gracious  with  his  time.  In  a  series  of  events,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  a  few  years  back  got  acquainted  with 
his  equivalent  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Colom- 
bia, a  6,000  member  organization,  and  out  of  that  came  a  relation- 
ship that  developed  into  an  instructional  mode  for  the  Colombian 
Marine  Corps  in  riverine  activities.  They  were  able  to  do  an  awful 
lot  of  things,  but  one  of  the  problems  they  had  was  the  availability 
of  equipment  for  the  Magdalena,  which  is  a  rather  large  river,  and 
its  six  tributaries.  I  might  add  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  precursor  chemicals  had  been  transported  from  the  coast  in- 
land for  the  purpose  of  illegal  lab  activities  where  cocaine  base  was 
made  into  final  product.  Ambassador  McNamara  was  in  town,  and 
we  started  talking  to  people  about  some  surplus  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
boats  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a  river  boat.  How  have  we  pro- 
gressed with  that?  I  have  lost  the  thread  on  that,  which  to  me  was 
very  important.  You  can't  make  the  final  product  if  you  haven't  got 
the  chemicals  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SHERroAN.  Yes,  we  have  made  progress  on  that.  There  are 
now  a  number  of  riverine  units  in  operation  in  Colombia.  They  use 
a  Boston  Whaler,  large  Boston  Whaler. 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  is  what  it  was,  yes. 
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Mr.  Sheridan.  Yes.  The  Department  of  Defense  provides  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  the  training  for  those.  In  1995,  we  have  budg- 
eted $5  million  to  train  the  riverine  forces. 

We  helped  them  locate  excess  equipment,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure— actually  it  was  about  a  year  ago,  of  going  out  with  a  run  of 
the  riverine  units  in  San  Jose  del  Guaviare  and  having  a  boat  ride, 
and  it  has  been  a  very  effective  program  and  has  allowed  them  to 
begin  to  get  control  over  their  river  systems,  which,  as  you  right- 
fiilly  point  out,  is  the  major  method  by  whicn  precursor  chemicals 
are  moved  around  Colombia. 

So  if  they  can  get  a  handle  on  the  rivers,  we  can  make  final  pro- 
duction of  cocaine  more  difficult.  It  is  a  very  good  program  and  we 
continue  to  fund  it  and  support  it. 

Mr.  McCandless.  All  right,  very  quickly,  Trinidad  and  the  rivers 
of  northern  Bolivia  have  a  similar  activity.  Are  we  progressing 
there?  We  retrogressed  quite  a  bit  at  one  time.  Are  we  progn*essing 
there? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  I  will  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that.  I  have  been 
to  Bolivia,  but  I  have  not  seen  nverine  units.  Perhaps  Chris. 

Mr.  Arcos.  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that  also,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

We  have  made  good  progress  in  the  Bolivian  riverine  program.  One  of  the  USG's 
goals  in  Bolivia  is  to  build  within  the  Bolivian  government  the  institutional  capabil- 
ity to  control  drugs.  We  are  just  now  reaching  our  obiective  of  developing  within  the 
Bolivian  Navy  the  capability  of  training  its  personnel  to  conduct  and  sustain  water- 
ways drug  control  operations.  We  helped  the  Bolivian  Navy  create  its  Waterways 
Task  Force  School  in  Trinidad,  which  opened  in  June  1993.  The  school  trains  stu- 
dents in  boat  operations,  boat  maintenance,  law  enforcement,  human  rights,  Boliv- 
ian law,  and  ground  tactics.  When  first  opened  the  school  utilized  VS.  Coast  Guard 
and  U.S.  Navy  instructors,  but  as  of  January  1995  all  courses  will  be  taught  by  Bo- 
livian Navy  personnel. 

The  Bolivian  Navy  Countemarcotics  Special  Task  Force,  known  as  the  Blue  Dev- 
ils, is  composed  of  136  officers  and  enlisted  and  has  23  small  river  patrol  boats,  and 
five  "motherships."  The  force  is  divided  into  four  operational  task  groups,  located 
at  bases  in  Trinidad,  Puerto  Villarroel,  Riberalta,  and  Guayaramerin.  The  mission 
of  tJie  Blue  Devils  is  to  transport  and  provide  lo^stical  support  to  Bolivian  Rural 
Police  (known  as  UMOPAR)  in  patrolling  the  Bobvian  river  systems  and  intercept- 
ing, boarding,  and  searching  suspect  boats. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  want  to  say  to  Al 
McCandless,  for  whom  this  is  his  last  subcommittee  hearing,  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  having  followed  this  up.  This  has  been  a 
very  special  project. 

He  has  traveled,  as  you  can  tell,  in  the  region  extensively  over 
the  last  dozen  years.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeavors, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  this  is  merely  the  beginning. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  tnere  wouldn't  have  been  any  nearing 
today. 

We  are  working  imder,  as  you  recognize,  a  very  tight  schedule, 
but  there  will  be  more  hearings  coming  and  we  would  like  you  to 
keep  in  contact  with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  we  will 
of  course  be  in  contact  with  you.  I  thank  vou  all  very  much  for  your 
cooperation  and  participation,  and  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  McCandless 
for  the  last  time. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Constantine,  if  you  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  families  of  the  five  that  perished  on  the  27th  of 
August,  if  you  would  convey  some  kind  of  a  thought,  best  in  your 
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words,  that  those  of  us  in  Congfress  are  aware  of  the  hardships  and 
of  the  sacrifices  that  are  made  by  the  people  in  the  DEA  organiza- 
tion, and  that  we  also  suffer  from  the  loss  of  these  people,  certainly 
not  as  the  families  have,  but  their  loss  does  not  go  unnoticed. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well  said  on  behalf  of  the  whole  committee.  The 
subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Note. — ^To  reduce  publication  costs,  the  subcommittee  has  omit- 
ted from  the  record  a  letter  dated  August  16^  1994,  from  Joseph  E. 
Kelley,  Director  in  Charge,  International  Affairs  Issues,  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  Chairman  John  Conyers,  Jr.,quitm  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Alfred  A.  McCandless;  a  report  entitled, 
"Drug  Control — Interdiction  Efforts  in  Central  America  Have  Had 
Little  Impact  on  the  Flow  of  Drugs,"  GAO/NSIAD-94-233;  and  a 
report  entitled,  "The  Cali  Cartel:  'Hie  New  Kings  of  Cocaine,"  Octo- 
ber 1994,  DEA-94086.  Copies  of  these  items  may  be  found  in  sub- 
committee files.] 

[Whereupon,  at  2:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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